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After 40, the symmetry and health of an 
executive's body will be largely determined by 
his office sitting habits. Spending more than 
one-fourth of each 24 hours at a desk, pre- 
cautions are necessary to prevent ailments and 
body bulges and depressions that are common 
to middle-age. 

Nature must have codperation, or the con- 
stant strain placed on muscles—particularly the 
abdominal walls—and vital organs—the lungs, 
heart, stomach and intestines—will in time 
break down the resistance of the most robust 
executive. 

Man is provided with abdominal walls of 
several layers of reinforced muscles, but sitting 
in the ordinary office chair day after day for 
20 years or more weakens them until they 
become weak, flabby and non-resilient, and will 


The Masterpiece on the 
left—the Woodfield on the 
right—both designed for 
executives’ comfort and ab- 
dominal muscle building 
exercise, 
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Robust at 40--- 
But After 40 --- 


What? 


no longer hold in place the organs dependent 
upon their support. Result: a malformed torso 
—a depression here, a compensating bulge 
there—and crowded vital organs and ill health. 

Through the codperation of the Posture Re- 
search Corporation and the DoMore Chair 
Company, Inc., it is no longer necessary for 
an executive to crucify his body at his desk. 
DoMore has designed chairs for executives 
that will enable him to sit comfortably upright, 
and at the same time provide gentle, positive, 
strengthening abdominal muscle exercise. and 
help retain the physical proportions of youth 
and good health. 

Use the coupon below to learn through Dr. J. 
R. Garner just what happens to an executive's 
body after years of chair abuse, and what Do- 
More’s Torso Exerciser chairs will do for him. 


To the right is the 
Woodfield, Jr., some- 
what smaller than the 
others shown, but hav- 
ing the same _. body 
building features. 


DoMore Chair Company, Inc. 





Attach To Your Letterhead and mail, and we will 
send you this treatise, “A Twenty-Year Old 
Body at the Age of Fifty.” 


Licensed by Posture Research Corporation 
403 MONGER BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 


Affiliated With 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY OF CANADA 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
©1935—DoMore Chair Company, Inc. 
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HE Rotary Club of Chicago, ‘daddy of 

Rotary, publishes a straight-thinking, hard- 

hitting news bulletin called The Gyrator. In 

a recent issue, Editor Piper told of attending 
a meeting of some sixty civic leaders interested in 
current problems. They were all men of affairs, men 
whose incomes were well in excess of $10,000. Toward 
the end of the meeting, during a discussion of the 
question : “Where Is America Headed?” the chairman 
put this question: 

“How many of you men believe that the American 
government in its present constitutional form is going 
to endure?” 

Eleven hands went up. Forty-nine remained down. 
Then the chairman asked another question: 

“How many think we are heading into dictatorship 
—fascism, nazism, communism or what have you?” 

Forty-nine hands went up. Eleven remained down. 
In other words, forty-nine of the sixty present thought 
the country was headed into a revolution, and that 
the American form of constitutional government was 
through! If these men had been radicals or parlor 
pinks this expression would be of no great importance. 
But they were hard-headed business men, doctors, 
teachers and lawyers. They represented the so-called 
“upper class.” 

Let us hope that the opinion they expressed is not 
typical of American thinking as a whole. Perhaps they 
had been listening too long to Huey’s radio tirade 
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Stand Up and Be Counted! 


and were momentarily drugged by the pink pills he 
passed around. Or perhaps they took Father Coughlin 
too seriously. But whatever caused their waning con- 
fidence in America’s future, there can be no question- 
ing the effect of such a mental attitude on business 
recovery. More than that, a defeat- 
ist attitude among our leaders at this 
time might well prove to be the spark 
which will set off the whole keg of 
Louisiana dynamite. 

For two years American business 
men have been the target for mud- 
if slinging demagogues. They have been 
called “paid underlings of the money 
changers” and said nothing. They 
have been accused of causing the de- 
pression, and let it pass. They have 
been branded obstructionists, tories 
and reactionaries. It has become a sin to be in busi- 
ness. Even our children are being taught to be ashamed 
of us. We are “vultures of greed,” chiselers, and dol- 
lar chasers. Our only value to society is to pay taxes 
and to buy the boots with which we are being kicked. 

How much longer are American business men going 
to take it lying down? There might have been some 
excuse in the early days of the NRA. Now that illu- 
sion has gone the way of dollar devaluation and other 
boot-strap cure-alls. Meanwhile, the national debt is 
pyramiding. Taxes have reached a point where some 
industries are paying out more in taxes than they 
are paying for labor! The point of diminishing returns 
is at hand; soon taxes will become unbearable and 
general stagnation will result. The bills of the New 
Deal will be laid at industry’s door to pay, for only 
business can pay them. Yet the business man says: 
“What can I do about it, nobody in Washington gives 
a damn for me.” 

It is your duty as the head of your business, and 
the representative of your employees, to stand up 
and make yourself heard in Washington. Steps must 
be taken and taken quickly to restore confidence. 
Sulking and groaning in your office won’t do any 
good. Get your congressman and senator on the long 
distance telephone and tell them what you are telling 
your friends at the club. The wheel that squeaks the 
loudest gets the grease. And there are plenty of 
squeaking wheels in Washington these days. J.C. A. 
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Don’t Wave Aside 


An Opportunity to 


PRODUCE RESULTS 


with 


LABELS 


Business men agree that Labels 
are not only a basic advertising 
medium, but that they are essen- 
tial to business routine as well. 


You cannot afford to wave aside 
Labels. . .howeversmall they may 










be, because the results of their use are measured in action. ..not in size! 
In the stock room, the shipping room, the credit department, the office 
... labels can be made an indispensable part of your organization, and 
as such deserve your utmost consideration. 


LABELS are used by BIG BUSINESS 


Take your convention stickers, for ex- 
ample. After a fellow gets to a conven- 
tion he usually finds it well worth his 
while... but nine times out of ten the 
secretary’s had a tough job getting him 
there. That’s where stickers do a job 
... the American Legion, the American 
Management Association and others 
will tell you that. 


...or take the NRA, for example. Two 
billion Ever Ready NRA seals popular- 
ized the Blue Eagle as no emblem has 
ever been popularized before or after. 
The biggest radio advertisers in the 
country will tell you that stickers are 
indispensable in helping put over radio 


programs with dealers and distributors. 
... and the big steamship companies and 
travel agencies. ..need we remind you 
of the stickers that make modern trunks 
look like moving art galleries? 

These are just a few of the ways that 
stickers fit into hundreds of big busi- 
nesses. Many, many other ideas, appli- 
cable in your business, are illustrated in 
Ever Ready’s 1935 catalog. Write for 
your copy. 

Here’s the biggest label offer in the coun- 
try! Five thousand labels 2’’x1144" with a 
free label holder all for $3.00. Show this 
ad to your Office Manager and give him 
an opportunity to take advantage of it. 





141-153 EAST 25TH STREET - NEW YORK, N.Y 











Ever Ready’s 48-Page 1935 
Label Catalog. Clip this ad to 
your letterhead and a copy 
will be sent to you as soon 








as catalog is off the press. 
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Why We Are Stepping Out After Business 
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Depreciation and the Selling Price 


This Promising World 

Office Scoreboards 

Mechanics of Handling Inquiries 
Modernization: The Magnet That Draws New Customers 
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Working with Salesmen Out in the Field 

L. E. Frailey 
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Right and Wrong Way to Sell Ii 
Why World Recovery Is Inevitable 
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Next Month 


THOSE TESTIMONIAL LETTERS . . . Are 
you making the most of them, both in 
personal and written salesmanship? 
Here are ten spick-and-span ideas that 
others have used to make letters from 
satisfied customers help them to close 
business. 


LIGHTING your OFFICE . . . New quirks 
in lighting offices and salesrooms which 
point the way to increased sales and 
profits. What you can save on better 
lighting would probably pay a sales- 
man’s salary. 


SHOWMANSHIP IN BusINEss! It isn’t 
enough today to offer a good service, or 
a good product. You must get people 
excited. This article will tell, among 
other facts, how Shell Petroleum sold 
service to three thousand motorists in 
one day, through an unusual stunt; 
how Ford and Pontiac use circuses to 
sell; how many other businesses have 
found a new road to bigger sales 
through the use of inexpensive but 
spectacular methods of winning the 
public's attention and interest. 
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RECOVERY REPORTS 


ADDRESSOGRAPH DOES THE WORK 
10 TO 50 TIMES FASTER 


FRoM A COMPLETE TYPING UNIT IT PRINTS: Names and numbers on 
time cards )/ names, operations and rates on piece-work tickets ./ 


names, rates and deductions on pay-roll sheets ./ names, numbers, 


dates and amounts on pay checks,/information on pay envelopes,/ 
customers’ names, addresses and dates on bills and ledger pages ./ 
addresses on direct mail advertising ,/ instructions on production 
orders and schedule cards \/ data on tabulating cards—items and 
operations on cost sheets—data on many other factory forms ./ 
dealers’ names and addresses on sales helps ./ names, addresses 
and salutations on sales and collection letters ,/ names and ad- 
dresses on announcements, price lists and bulletins ,/ stock items 
on inventory sheets and assembly requisitions ,/ names and ad- 
dresses on shipping tags and labels ./ short messages on post cards 
and package inserts. 


THE ADDRESSOGRAPH LINE INCLUDES MORE 
THAN 50 MODELS... PRICES AS LOW AS $42.50 





ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 
il 
We do 

15 DIFFERENT 


OFFICE JOBS 


ADDRESSOGRAPH is answering 
today’s challenge for newer, faster, more accurate, more eco- 
nomical business methods. By speeding routine operations . . . 
eliminating errors . . . reducing office expenses . . . increasing the 
efficiency of direct mail and other promotional effort . . . it is 
adding materially to the profits of thousands of businesses, 
large and small. 

This new business era presents greater opportunities for well- 
planned direct mail campaigns than have existed for years. 
Many large and small businesses of every kind are proving it. 
Every executive who wishes to take full advantage of these new 
opportunities to develop new markets and recapture old ones 
should be thoroughly familiar with the latest Addressograph 
methods. 

Addressograph enables you to send your messages to selected 
lists . . . making sure you reach the right people at the right time 
. .. without wasteful errors ; . . at a maximum of speed and an 
absolute minimum of expense. 

Our trained representative, who is regularly in your vicinity, 
will gladly discuss the money-saving and sales-building possi- 
bilities of this highly versatile equipment in your own business. 
No obligation, of course. Consult your phone book, or write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY Ww 
Division of thao 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 


ddressograp 


TRADE MARK 





MORE THAN AN ADDRESSING MACHINE 
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Why We Are Stepping Out 
After Business 


A durable goods manufacturer who refuses to stand still 
because of changed markets, the threat of higher taxation, 
excessive labor costs, inflation or other possible calamities, 
tells how his company diversified and pulled out of the red 


By ROBERT H. MORSE, President 


Fairbanks, Morse and Company, Chicago 


HE present mental state 
of business men is one of 
pessimism and gloom. This 
has been caused by the 
failure of one legislative expedient 
after another basically to better 
the situation in which business, and 
economic life in general, have found 
themselves in the past few years. 
These failures have begun to make 
a large number of men wonder if 
our troubles are not incurable. 

It seems to me that those busi- 
ness men who trusted, and who 
continue to trust, to legislative 
economic expedients to pull their 
businesses out of the slough of 
despondency were, and are, doomed 
to disappointment. In my opinion 
this result was inevitable, because 
in so trusting they were neglecting 
those factors which have always 
been responsible for what measure 
of prosperity we have enjoyed in 
the past. I speak of the self-reli- 
ance, the basic honesty and the ag- 
gressiveness of successful American 
business as we have long known it. 


It is true that during the past 
few years many heads of business 
houses have been literally compelled 
to spend much of their time away 
from their business. They have 
had to attend meetings called by 
people who wanted to tell them 
where they were wrong in policies, 
and how their businesses should be 
run. I, for one, have spent consider- 
able time in the East away from 
my office and out of touch, to some 
extent, with the more encouraging 
forces that affect a person busily 
engaged in directing his own busi- 
ness. Many business men of my 
acquaintance have also been giving 
up their time to outside activities, 
which have in the main been most 
disappointing. 

The situation of the railroads 
has long furnished an example of 
how far the heads of large corpo- 
rations can get from the intimate 
operations of their properties, due 
to the demand of legislation and 
the growth of the attendant 
bureaucracy. The old-time railroad 


[5] 





CoLoneL Morse worked in the 
Fairbanks-Morse factory in Be- 
loit, as assistant manager of the 
Cleveland branch, as sales manager 
of the Fairbanks, Morse Electrical 
Company, Indianapolis, then as 
sales manager of Fairbanks, Morse 
and Company, Chicago. During the 
war he served as lieutenant colonel 
in the Signal Corps. He has been 
president of Fairbanks, Morse and 
Company since 1927. In this ar- 
ticle he outlines his company’s 
recovery program 
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CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 
Yrs. ended Dec. 31, 1934 1933 


















Net sales. 12,551,466 $ 8,907,945 
. 11,205,274 9,387,496 
1,346,192 *479,550 
Depreciation 536,419 414,788 
q Interest .... 290,269 313,333 
Income tax.............. 80,197 ‘atileten 
Net oper. profit... 439,308  *1,207,672 
Subsid. income... 124,539 60,332 
Net income... 563,847 *1,147,340 
*Loss 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
Assets 
As of Dec. 31, 1934 1933 
Cash ........... $ 3,064,368 $ 2,893,045 
Mktble. secs. 57,027 204,194 
Receivables . 5,048,901 4,901,334 
Inventories ..... . 4,857,126 3,659,910 
Total current..$12,527,421 $11,658,483 
Prepayments in 
MES ceecinssviniags : 204,820 204,307 








Comparative Financial Statements, 1954-1955 


Tue market for railway motor cars, coaling stations, track 
scales was almost wiped out by the depression, but the statement 
below shows the company found other things to make 


$ 1,430,310 $ 1,353,263 
= 565,983 560,979 
. 12,129,911 12,446,018 

1 


net $26,858,446 $26,223,051 


SSE 
Other inv. 






Liabilities 
Accts. payable..$ 762,249 $ 548,736 
Accruals .......... 743,395 468,162 


Total current.$ 1,505,643 $ 1,016,898 





Deferred ......... 40,500 55,500 
Funded debt... 5,634,500 6,057,000 
Conting. res.......... 640,965 658,572 
7 per cent pfd... 6,864,225 6,864,225 
Common stk... 7,558,470 7,558,470 
Capital surplus... 250,248 280,744 
Approp. surplus 662,600 662,600 
Unapprop. surp. 3,926,852 3,293,401 
Treas. stk. (dr) 225,557 224,360 


Total liabils....$26,858,446 $26,223,051 
A discount of $69,504 on debentures 
purchased for sinking fund was credited 
to surplus account at the end of 1934. 








president was very often a rail- 
roader who had come up from the 
ranks of the workers, and he knew 
every mile of his road. He spent his 
time traveling the length and 
breadth of the territory served by 
his road, working side by side with 
his various divisional executives, 
and meeting his shippers and serv- 
_ ing their needs. He was constantly 

out of his office on the property, 
building up his business. Today, 


however, due to the inroads of 


bureaucracy he must be of a legalis- 
tic turn of mind primarily, spend- 
ing much of his time in Washington 
protecting the interests of his road 
against other legalists born of 
governmental legislation. While I 
do not say this in criticism of the 
railroad officials, who had the situa- 
tion forced upon them, it is clear 
that the railroads have suffered 
from this change. 

The neglect of the basic factors 
I have mentioned, and the rush to 


get outside help and advice has 
brought the disillusionment which 
has caused the present pessimism in 
business. The defensive attitude 
has made the business man hesitant 
to effect modernization of his plant 
or to invest money in new machinery 
and products to expand his sales. 
In the meantime the floor is open to 
political publicity seekers, to mal- 
contents of all kinds and types, and 
to theorists who think they oppose 
the profit system. The noise they 
are making upon the stage has 
caused business men, to some de- 
gree, in the 
future—to become victims of the 
vicious circle of propaganda and 
agitation. We must remember that 
if one continues to scratch a boil it 
cannot heal. Instead of letting our 
business boils heal, however, we 
continue scratching them. 


to lose confidence 


In spite of the threat of exces- 
sive taxation, in spite of the agi- 
tation and propaganda of these 
political seekers and 
theorists, and in spite of the possi- 
bility of labor costs so high as to 
restrict the sale of many manu- 
factured products, I believe that 
the immediate and the more distant 
future holds great hope for manu- 
facturers. 


publicity 


Recently I have determined to 
stay away from many of the before 
mentioned outside meetings and 
activities and to stick to my own 
business. I believe that many of my 
business colleagues have reached 
the same decision and have deter- 
mined to spend less time with, and 
to pay less heed to, outsiders who 
presume to tell us how to operate 
the businesses in which we have 
spent our lives and upon which our 
entire future is dependent. I may 
say that, from my own experience 
and from the experience of my 
friends, it is in our own businesses 
that we can be of greatest service 
to the country. 

I believe that we are now fac- 
ing a ground-hog case and that 
America must, and will, come to its 
senses. I do not believe that manu- 
facturers will be taxed out of 
existence, nor taxed out of the op- 
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portunity of making a fair profit. 
I do not believe that labor agita- 
tion will bring about wages so high 
that our markets will be unable to 
pay for manufactured goods. I do 
not believe that any of the many 
pension and unemployment com- 
pensation schemes, or other radical 
remedies will be enacted in a form 
that will choke the life out of busi- 
ness. If I did believe the future 
to be so black, our company 
wouldn’t have spent large sums in 
research and in new product de- 
velopment which have been and are 
right now vital parts of our busi- 
ness program. We have spent 
money for research and new prod- 
uct development when it required 
all the courage we could muster to 
spend money for anything at all. 
This policy will be continued. 

Had it not been for the new prod- 
ucts we have developed, and for 
the improvements and changes 
made in old products, our com- 
pany’s sales would have almost dis- 
appeared. A few examples will 
show some of the problems we have 
had to face. 

Fairbanks, Morse and Company 
have long sold more than 75 per 
cent of all railroad track scales 
sold in this country. We can almost 
count on the fingers all the track 
scales that have been sold in the 
last few years by all manufac- 
turers. We have sold very few rail- 
road motor cars-—those little cars 
you see scooting along the track 
loaded with section workers and 
tools. We have sold very few coal- 
ing stations or water towers to 
railroads. As everyone knows, the 
answer to all this is that the rail- 
roads just haven’t had’ the money 
to buy durable goods. 


The public utilities companies 
were once large buyers of our 
equipment. They, too, have been 
almost out of the market in the last 
few years, due to lack of funds for 
the purchase of durable goods. In 
one case after another, markets 
traditionally associated with the 
purchase and sale of our goods 
have greatly diminished. Demand 
for one product after another has 
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Repropucep from the current issue of a well-known weekly, 
this advertisement is evidence that the aggressive research, prod- 
uct development, diversification program, supported by aggres- 
sive selling, has been successful in creating sales. Other new prod- 
ucts included in the Fairbanks-Morse program of diversification 
and aggressive selling are radio receivers, both home and auto- 
mobile, air-conditioning equipment, both commercial and domes- 
tic, washers, ironers, improved pumping equipment and scales 








literally ceased to exist any more. 

Had we pursued a policy of 
marketing time, had we said to our- 
selves, “There is temporarily no 
demand for our products, but when 
prosperity returns, we will obtain 
our share of the business, hence we 
will wait for better times,” we 
would have scarcely any business 
whatever today. But in spite of this 
lack of demand for many of our 
well-known products, our factories 
have been by no means inactive. 


Had it not been for a faith in the 
future that encouraged us to de- 
velop new products, to diversify 
and expand sales activities, it is 
possible that our sales would have 
been much less in 1934, instead of 
what they were. As it was, the com- 
pany earned a profit in 1934 and 
so far our 1935 sales are 20 per 
cent ahead of those of 1934. 

In recent years we have sought 
to change our business, pointing it 
toward merchandising rather than 
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completely in the direction of dur- 
able goods sold largely to industry. 
Some of the products we have added 
are: radio receivers, both home and 
atitomobile; coal stokers; washing 
machines; ironers; electric refrig- 
erators,and air-conditioning equip- 
ment, both domestic and commer- 
eial, 

In our seale division vast 
changes, both in the products and 
itt the markets served, have resulted 
from improvements, made only 
after heavy investments in research, 
experimental work, new tools, and 
eqtiipment. Where once a large 
part of our business was on plat- 
form scales, wagon scales, track 
scales, much of our present scale 
business is of a different type. The 
use of the “electric eye,” as equip- 
ment on seales, enables us to fur- 
nish seales that do their own ac- 
counting. In packaging, sacking 
and mixing operations our scales 
will automatically print the weight, 
date, time and other pertinent in- 
formation, as well as shutting off 
the flow of the product being 
weighed when the correct weight 
has been packaged. 

Research and development have 
enabled us to obtain a goodly share 
of equipment business resulting 
fret the air-conditioning of rail- 
road coaches. A large percentage 





of the air-conditioned railroad 
coaches are now equipped with 
Fairbanks-Morse motors and gen- 
erators. 

Although we have made washing 
machines for ten years, it is only 
in the past two years that we have 
inaugurated an aggressive selling 
policy in this branch of the busi- 
ness. For two years we have had a 
good business on stokers, sold 
through distribution channels new 
to us. 

In our pump division many 
changes and improvements have 
been made. We are making and 
selling pumps with features un- 
dreamed of as recent as five years 
ago. 

Diesel engines of greater speed, 
lighter weight and lower costs have 
expanded our markets. In_ the 
power field there have been two dis- 
tinct phases to our business. At one 
time it was customary to develop 
power as close as possible to the 
place it was used. Power plants 
were purely local, and many in- 
dustries generated their own power. 
There were Fairbanks-Morse gaso- 
line engines on thousands of farms. 
Then came a new phase of the 
public utilities business which con- 
centrated on the distribution and 
extension of power. Small shops, 
farms, factories, and even some 


larger industries abandoned their 
power plants and bought power 
from the utility companies. This 
resulted in diminished demand for 
products adapted to such fields of 
service. 

Today, however, there is a trend 
back toward a wider development 
of individual power plants. We 
have kept pace with this trend. Now 
we can furnish Diesel powered elec- 
tric plants that make it economical 
for even a filling station to generate 
its own power and lighting right 
on the premises. 

We have recently begun the 
manufacture of electric refrigera- 
tors. To sell them, we organized a 
subsidiary sales company to sell 
through distributors instead of our 
own branch house sales organiza- 
tion. On March 30, we were forced 
to announce through a full-page 
advertisement in a national maga- 
zine that no more Fairbanks- 
Morse refrigerators were available 
to distributors. They have bought 
all the refrigerators we can make 
in the 1985 season. 

These changes in our business 
have not always been of our mak- 
ing. Nor have we gone into the pro- 
gram of diversification and sales 
expansion lightly or without care- 
ful study of markets, products, and 
competition. (Continued on page 46) 














The Human Side of Selling 


Aurnoucn Colonel Morse concentrates, in this 
article, on research and product development, his 
company has not neglected the human side of sell- 
ing. One of their recent meetings featured the 
Royal Order of Brass Nuls, a humorous club of 
Fairbanks- Morse salesmen to which only men 
making quota are eligible. The picture shows the 
‘ throne and the high cockolorem who initiated the 
successful salesmen into the mysteries of the order. 
As each salesman was initiated careful questioning 
brought out facis aboul the salesman’s career and 
his achievements with the company 



























Sales 
Salaries 


Risiné living costs make 
readjustments inevitable . . . 
What twenty companies 
budéet for sales and advertis- 
iné administrative expense 
= 

A DARTNELL SURVEY 


"HEN sales fell off at 
the beginning of the 
depression, one of the 
first departments to 

get the axe was the advertising de- 
partment. Next in line was the sales 
department, especially all adminis- 
trative expenses connected with 
selling. A survey of salary cuts 
made by Dartnell in 1932 showed 
how the heavy cuts that were made 
in the sales department compared 
with 1929 peaks. Below are the 
average salaries, for an eight-year 
period. 

Since this survey was made there 
has been an increase in most sala- 








Sales Administrative Budgets 





Direct Selling Advertising 
Expense Expense 
%to | % Adm. %ro | % Adm. 
Total Exp. to | Total Exp. to 

Sales | Total Sales 


Wholesale Coffee 9.44 @.42 7.4 0.39 
Proprietary Medicine 10.0 25.0 1.0 
Gas Water Heaters, Boilers 10.0 0.6 $.0 0.3 
Electrical Appliances 12.75 2.0 7.0 0.35 
Warm Air Furnaces 18.79 2.4 

Radio & Auto Accessories Mfr. 13.0 

Radio Tubes 10.0 1.0 5.0 2.0 
Liquid Bleaches 53.0 5.0 40.0 5.0 
Housewares Mfr. 12.0 1.5 5.0 

Food Canning 5.0 2.0 10.0 

Washers 9.66 1.34 1.57 0.47 
Textiles. 5.0 0.4 2.6 0.2) 
Radio & Refrigerators Mfr. 7.0 1.0 8.0 ; 
Printing 25.0 12.5 4.0 

Optical Manufacturing 15.7 2.2 $5 | 08 
Paper Mfr.. . 4.82 1.04 156 | 0,9 
Radio & Elec. Lab. Instr. 7.5 8.75 5.0 | 0.8 
Corn Refiners 21.0 6.0 1o | 





Sales Total Sales 














ries, either in the form of direct 
salary increases or through the 
operation of bonus plans. This in- 
crease approximates 10 per cent. 
So it would seem, in the light of 
these average figures, that sales 
salaries today are slightly above 
what they were in 1924, and prob- 
ably about where they were in 1926 
which the New Dealers contend is a 





Comparative Average Salaries 








Average 





Average | Average 

TITLE Salary Salary | Salary 

1924 1929 1932 

Vice President in Charge of Sales $10,409 $13,662 $9,657 
General Sales Manager. . 5,482 7,963 5,831 
Assistant Sales Manager 4,177 5,398 4,262 
Advertising Manager... . . 4,105 4,925 3,841 
Sales Promotion Manager... ..... 2,620 4,717 3,558 
Branch Managers (principal offices) 6,560 4,712 





































“normal” year both for wages and 
prices, On the other hand, many 
eminent economists, including Dr, 
Kemmerer of Princeton, one-time 
economic adviser to the United 
States Government, contend that 
if the gold value of the American 
dollar remains where it has been 
temporarily stabilized, the cost of 
living in the United States will go 
to 128 per cent of the 1926 level, 
Obviously, a salary structure that 
assumes 1926 as being normal, 
simply would not function with liv- 
ing costs double what they were at 
that time, 

Inquiry among several hundred 
representative concerns indicates 
that so far as sales salaries are 
concerned they will be advanced 
when and if sales volume permits, 
In other words, most companies 
cannot exceed their present percent- 
ages in setting up budgets for sales 
and advertising administrative ex- 
pense, so any increase in salaries 
will have to come out of increased 
volume, or decreased costs, or both. 
In the case of executives who are 
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on a commission basis such in- 
creases will be automatic. But in 
the case of those who are paid a 
straight salary, readjustments 
should be made voluntarily by the 
management. The efficiency of the 
sales department is too important 
to the business to permit penny- 
wise measures. This seems to be the 
general view of the more farsighted 
business men. 

In an effort to cope with this 
rapidly developing situation, a 
number of concerns are now analyz- 
ing their sales costs and setting up 
percentages which they can use to 
budget sales and advertising ad- 
ministrative expense. These per- 
centages vary widely according to 
the nature of the business, the com- 
petitive conditions involved, and the 
importance of sales volume. The 
general practice in manufacturing 
lines, selling a product where profits 
depend mainly upon an adequate 
sales volume, is to appropriate 
about 10 per cent of the total sales 
for direct sales expense. This is 
exclusive of advertising. The bulk 
of this 10 per cent goes to sales- 
men and the cost of operating them. 
The average percentage of sales 
administrative costs is about 2 per 
cent, or 20 per cent of the amount 
appropriated for direct selling 
expense. But there is a wide varia- 


Going Strong 


RECENT Allan Barkley 
story in these pages—the 
one about Sam Rogers, if 
you remember it — in- 

spired Wood Crady, vice president 
of the Federal Chemical Company 
down in Louisville, to tell this story 
about an eighty-year-old salesman 
of his organization: 

“One of our Sam Rogers’, now 
nearing eighty, hit it up all 
through the depression, and with 
the coming of better times began 
to speed up far beyond the limits 
of his physical endurance. The 








tion in these figures, as the tabula- 
tion on page 9 shows. If we were to 
include the selling expense of com- 
panies making specialties such as 
automobiles, office equipment, cor- 
respondence courses, etc., the aver- 
age would be much higher, since 
nearly all of these industries figure 
on at least a 30 per cent selling ex- 
pense. For the purpose of our com- 
parison we have used only con- 
cerns in what might be called 
“average” industries—that is to 
say, industries which do business in 
the more or less conventional way. 

As stated, the figures above do 
not include advertising, which we 
have treated as a separate item on 
the budget. The average advertis- 
ing appropriation is about 2 per 
cent of the sales of the business, 
running highest in companies which 
are promoting a_ fast-repeating 
product in a highly competitive 
market. On the other hand, there 
are many companies which do no 
advertising to speak of, other than 
direct-mail or occasional special 
activities. The cost of administer- 
ing the advertising appropriation 
is approximately 10 per cent of 
the money to be spent, without giv- 
ing consideration to agency com- 
mission. If the agency commission 
were to be deducted from the cost 
of space and added to the adminis- 


at Eighty! 


sales manager couldn’t stop him. 
We cut down his territory, cut off 
his expense account, but like Old 
Man River, he just kept rollin’ 
along. I went to see him—made 
even a worse failure than the sales 
manager. He had made up his mind 
that he was going to die’ with his 
boots on and wouldn’t be shelved. 

“Some of the boys got wind of 
what was going on, and they went 
to see him too. All of them wrote 
him letters, but he wouldn’t be 
coddled into submission. I made a 
talk to our boys similar to Allan 





trative expense, the cost of ad- 
ministering the direct selling opera- 
tions of the average company, and 
the cost of administering the ad- 
vertising, would be about the same 
on a percentage basis. 

However, it is only fair to point 
out that average figures mean very 
little so far as your budget is con- 
cerned. The salary paid to your 
sales managers, or to your adver- 
tising manager, and to their assist- 
ants has very little relation to the 
salaries being paid by others, or 
the percentages which others use as 
a basis for budgeting such expenses. 
Nevertheless, average figures are 
often useful as a yardstick. It is 
interesting to compare your budget 
with general averages, if only to 
determine whether your industry as 
a whole is in line with general prac- 
tice. Obviously, the long-term sell- 
ing expense is toward the general 
average. Thus, those companies 
which are spending less than 2 per 
cent of their sales for advertising 
may find that an increase in their 
appropriation might be wise and 
profitable. Contrariwise, those 
spending more than the average 
might find that they can make sub- 
stantial savings in their expendi- 
tures for advertising and sales pro- 
motion without greatly hurting 
their volume of sales. 


Barkley’s article. Fact is, I used 
some of his identical expressions 
which, of course, is the vernacular 
of the trade. Well, we finally got 
the ‘ancient mariner’ hog-tied with- 
in the radius of a circle where he 
can’t stay away from home over 
two nights a week, and he is making 
competitors live hard even in this 
restricted field. 

“Such a man is an inspiration to 
any sales force, even if he is still 
foolish enough to believe that the 
only way to get out of a panic or a 
depression is to work out.” 

















Depreciation and 
the Selling Price 


By J. C. ASPLEY 





Building Replacement Costs 














Based on index numbers of the American Appraisal Company and showing comparative 
cost trends with 1915 averages 
Range 
Year (Depending on the composition, Average 
location, and exact date) 
1913 100 
1926 173 — 245 206 
1927 174 — 245 206 
1928 174 — 245 205 
1929 175 — 244 206 
1930 157 — 245 199 
1931 140 — 227 171 
1932 121 — 194 151 
1933 117 — 1838 ° 146 
1934 133 — 188 157 
Oct. 1934 136 —- 188 158 
Nov. 1934 136 — 188 158 
Dec. 1934 136 — 188 158 














HETHER we like it 

or not, business is 

faced with a return of 

price competition. In 
some industries this competition 
will be kept under partial control 
through codes. But even the most 
carefully drawn code, without out- 
right price fixing, does not seem 
able to deal with the problem of the 
competitor who, by taking advan- 
tage of the bankruptcy laws, has 
sloughed off the greater part of 
his fixed expense. It avails nothing 
to call these light-footed competi- 
tors “chiselers” and “cutthroats.” 
That might make you feel better, 
but it won’t have the slightest effect 
upon their prices. The fact still 
remains that they can undersell 
you for the simple reason they do 


not have to absorb heavy deprecia- 
tion charges. Nor will it do much 
good blindly to meet their prices, 
on the hit-or-miss principle that, 
“If that son of a ---- can sell them 
for that price, so can I.” That sort 
of pricing policy has already done 
too much damage to American busi- 
ness. 

There seems to be only one way 
to meet the competition of those 
who have been able to write down 
drastically their fixed assets, either 
through bankruptcy or through 
reorganization, and that is to write 
down yours as well. It is not an easy 
thing to do; there are many diffi- 
culties in the way, but since the 
loss has actually been incurred it 
would seem the wise thing to take 
the loss now and get your prices 
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in line. To expect that prevailing 


inflated capitalizations can be 
maintained and slowly depreciated, 
in the face of a disproportionate 
volume of business, is neither good 
sense nor good business. 

“That sounds fine,” you may 
say, “but what about these deflated 
assets when inflation comes?” Let 
Harland H. Allen answer the ques- 
tion. In the February issue of 
AMERICAN’ Business, discussing 
what should be done to hedge 
against inflation, he said: “Low 
costs and low prices now only help 
the individual firm in a period of 
economic weakness and threatened 
inflation, but if practiced widely the 
policy becomes the one best method 
of fighting inflation. I repeat: the 
most frequent obstacle to getting 
costs and prices down now—within 
reach of larger buying power and 
more business—is top-heavy capi- 
tal costs. In the small business 
these are likely to be mortgages, 
bond issues or hang-over bank 
loans. In the larger, so-called domi- 
nant companies, they more fre- 
quently persist as undeflated book 
value of plant and equipment. This 
keeps the book value of the capital 
shares outlandishly large in terms 
of what they are really worth in 
the market. It keeps corporations 
charging against current costs a 
wholly unnecessary amount of de- 
preciation, depletion, ete. These 
charges make it seem impossible to 
reduce prices, and put an impos- 
sible burden upon the sales depart- 
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ment. Much of these capital values 
should be written down, in one 
courageous reappraisal, if the 
company is really serious about 
getting itself into a strong com- 
petitive position.” 

There is in Chicago a certain 
printing establishment which re- 
cently went through two successive 
receiverships and reorganizations. 
The first receivership resulted in 
the bank which held the mortgage 
getting the plant for twenty-five 
cents on the dollar. The immediate 
effect was to enable the new man- 
agement to lop off 75 per cent of 
the fixed charges and reduce prices 
accordingly. But the bank did not 
know very much about the print- 
ing business, and in spite of the 
price advantage the business en- 
joyed, it was ultimately sold to a 
group of printer craftsmen on a 
“pay when you can” basis. These 
printers operated it as a coopera- 
tive institution. They bought 
paper on a C.O.D. basis and paid 
cash for everything they needed. 
At the end of each month, all the 
money over and above an agreed- 
upon bank balance was divided 
among the group using the NRA 
code wage scales as a basing point. 
No costs were kept, but prices 
were quoted on a basis of actual 
material and out-of-pocket costs 
plus an additional sum to apply 
toward the payment of the notes 
and for month-end division among 
the partners. 

Here we have an excellent ex- 
ample of what is loosely called 
“light-footed” competition. This 
establishment raised the very devil 
with printing prices, and because 
they were capable workmen they 
began to accumulate customers. 
The dominant printers in Chicago 
did everything in their power to 
force these “chiselers” to use prices 


which would more nearly conform - 


to the approved schedules. But the 
cooperatives paid no attention. 
They were making, according to 
their calculations, a good wage; 
they had accumulated a sizable 
bank account in which they all had 
an equal share, and since the plant 
would be purchased out of profits 


they figured it did not cost them 
anything, hence no depreciation 
need be charged. 

The same situation, in varied 
forms, will be found in almost any 
industry. It is a truism sometimes 
overlooked that a business may fail 
but seldom ceases as a competitive 
factor. The plant passes into the 
hands of somebody else, who hav- 
ing bought the business at a re- 
ceivers’ sale for a few cents on the 
dollar, raises more price hell than 
his bankrupt predecessor. Nor is 
this the only kind of “light-footed” 
competition which must be reck- 
oned with. In the distributing 
trade we have the wagon jobber, 
the curbstone merchant. Then 
there is the recently organized busi- 
néss which starting with ample 
cash is able to buy equipment at 
one-half of the peak prices, and to 
obtain free rent and other con- 
siderations from almost any mu- 
nicipality. Naturally these newcom- 
ers have a decided cost advantage, 
and it would be senseless to contend 
they should not use that advantage 
in selling. Even if it were possible 
to throttle these competitors with 
a code, it would be in vain. There 
is still the competition for the 
contracted consumer’s dollar to be 
considered. Talking won’t stop the 
light-footed, deflated competitor. 
Calling him a “‘chiseler” won’t help 
either. The one way to get on an 
equal competitive basis, at least so 
far as price is concerned, is to 
revalue all your fixed assets on the 
basis of their present worth in the 
second-hand market, and use those 
figures in lieu of your inflated costs 
as a basis for making your depre- 
ciation charges. 

You say your fixed assets are 
not inflated. That may be. But if 
you really want to know, there is 
only one dependable way to find 
out, and that is to have some inde- 
pendent firm of appraisers come in 
and go over each machine, each 
building, each asset. You will 
probably be amazed at how little 
those buildings and assets which 
you paid for through the nose in 
1920 are worth today. Yet the loss 
is not as great as it seems on paper, 


for today’s dollar still buys more, 
much more, in the way of equipment 
than it did fifteen years ago, for 
in that period the price level has 
dropped from a high of 250 com- 
pared with a norm of 100 in 1913 
to 155 for 1934. The exact changes 
in the price level being as follows: 
1890— 75% 1929—200% 


1913—100  1932—150 
1920—250  1933—140 (low point) 
1922—185 1984—155 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Com- 
pany was probably the first corpo- 





] A write-down of the 
* fixed asset accounts 
with corresponding ad- 
justments in the capital of 
surplus accounts. 


A restatement of the 

* depreciation reserve 

account with correspond- 

ing adjustment to capital 
or earned surplus. 


Revised depreciation 
* charges based upon 
the written-down assets in 


accordance with their 
serviceable utility in pro- 
duction. 








ration to issue an annual state- 
ment writing down the high cost of 
plant assets. They had built their 
plant at Cumberland, Maryland, 
on the basis of high war and pre- 
war costs, with bonuses and extras 
to rush early completion. They 
had had an appraisal at the time 
which supported their abnormally 
high costs, but had a reappraisal 
made in accordance with market 
conditions as of January 1, 1929, 
which revealed the desirability of 
writing down the cost of their fixed 
assets by more than $3,800,000 or 


What a Reappraisal May 
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by about 23 per cent of their cost. 

Also among the first of the large 
corporations to make adjustments 
was the American Agricultural 
Chemical Company. In their an- 
nual report for the year ending 
June 30, 1930, this company 
stated: “Your directors feel that 
your company can best succeed by 
frankly recognizing the fact of 
economic obsolescence and revising 
asset values to meet new conditions. 
It will thereby free itself from the 





Be 


Expected to Accomplish: 


A saving in mainte- 

* nance cost resulting 
from the segregation of 
nonuseful assets and stor- 
ing or disposing of them. 


A possible reduction 

* in real estate and per- 
sonal property taxes 
through the segregation 
and write-down of values 


A reduction in insur- 
“ance premiums 
through a restatement of 
insurable values and in- 
suring the nonusable as- 
sets at “cash value.” 











burden of carrying charges and 
depreciation rates, based on former 
values now obsolete, and thus 
further regain the ability to pro- 
duce economically and to meet, in 
kind, its more ‘light-footed compe- 
tition.” The balance sheet gives 
effect to a revaluation of the com- 
pany’s properties which your di- 
rectors have felt was required in 
order that the current balance 
sheet should fairly set forth the 
present value of the company’s 
assets.” 

Many corporations have fol- 


lowed these precedents during the 
past few years in revaluation of 
their assets and adjusting their 
capital and surplus accounts. The 
bulletins of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants and other 
accounting and financial literature 
have discussed this subject fully. 
In a debate on this subject between 
the New York and Newark Chap- 
ters of the N.A.C.A., it was re- 
ported that the New York Stock 
Exchange had recorded about one 
hundred instances of corporations 
which had written down their plant 
assets, and annual reports of about 
forty companies were presented in 
evidence in the debate. 

The writing-down of the fixed 
assets to any basis other than that 
accurately determined by an inde- 
pendent appraiser is highly ques- 
tionable. The United States Su- 
preme Court has held in the case 
of The United Railways and Elec- 
tric Company of Baltimore vs. 
West et al., that allowances arbi- 
trarily made without regard to 
changing price levels are unsound. 
We quote from the majority opin- 
ion delivered by Justice Suther- 
land: 

“The allowance for depreciation 
made by the commission was based 
upon cost. The court of appeals 
held that this was erroneous and 
that it should have been based upon 
present value. The court’s view of 
the matter was plainly right. One 
of the items of expense to be ascer- 
tained and deducted is the amount 
necessary to restore property 
worn out or impaired, so as continu- 
ously to maintain it as nearly as 
practicable at the same level of 
efficiency for the public’s service. 
The amount set aside periodically 
for this purpose is the so-called 
depreciation allowance. Manifestly, 
this allowance cannot be limited by 
the original cost, because, if values 
have advanced, the allowance is not 
sufficient to maintain the level of 
efficiency. The utility ‘is entitled to 
see that from earnings the value of 
the property invested is kept un- 
impaired, so that at the end of any 
given term of years the original in- 
vestment remains as it was at the 


beginning.’ Knoxville vs. Water 
Co., 212 U.S.1, 13-14. This 
naturally calls for expenditure 
equal to the cost of worn-out equip- 
ment at the time of replacement ; 
and this for all practical purposes, 
means present value. It is ‘the 
settled rule of this court that the 
rate base is present value, and it 
would be wholly illogical to adopt 
a different rule for depreciation.” 

This matter of writing down 
fixed assets, with the intention of 
effecting an increase in sales vol- 
ume, has received increasing atten- 
tion since the issuing on October 
25, 1934, by the Treasury Depart- 
ment of its now famous Order No. 
4422 which provides for a reap- 
praisal of fixed assets to determine 
if they have not been excessively de- 
preciated. Under that order two 
requirements are made of tax- 
payers: (1) The taxpayer must 
maintain an authentic inventory of 
useful property units; (2) an 
authentic estimate of the remaining 
life of these property units. This 
order has stirred up renewed inter- 
est in fixed charges, for if the 
government takes the right to go 
back and collect taxes on what it 
claims to be excessive depreciation, 
there can be no objection on the 
part of the internal revenue depart- 
ment if the taxpayer changes his 
methods of accounting on his own 
volition. 

In a news release explaining 
Treasury Order No. 4422 those 
taxpayers whose returns show net 
losses after appropriate adjust- 
ments are to be exempted from 
examination, and will not be 
checked up on the rate they use 
for writing down fixed assets. It is, 
of course, to the government’s 
interest to permit excessive depre- 
ciation in years when the taxpayer 
shows no profit. Excessive depre- 
ciation taken in those years means 
that much less to be taken in years 
when there is a profit. Conversely, 
it is to the advantage of the tax- 
payer who suffered losses during 
the years still open to readjust his 
depreciation allowances in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Treas- 
ury Department’ Order No. 4422. 

















From horse blankets to ski-coats, from machine bobbins to lollipop sticks, 


heeping the Plant Busy 


from office desks to pin game cabinets—these are but a few of the changes 
forced on manufacturers who found their old markets disappearing or 
dormant, but who found new products to make on old machines, using the 
same labor and the same raw materials, and kept their factories humming 


e 
By JOHN GARTH 


OR several generations a 

New Hampshire manufac- 

turing company made horse 

blankets and profits. It was 
one of those family-managed busi- 
nesses so typical of New England. 
Skilled in manufacturing, their 
remote location was no handicap 
because of their superior skill in 
management.. Overhead was low, 
and there was a wide market avail- 
able for the product. 

Then came the automobile. The 
market for horse blankets dwindled. 
Today with the same raw materials, 
the same machinery, and the same 
skilled labor this manufacturer is 
making ski-coats. And what are 
ski-coats? According to Billy B. 
Van, who tells the story, a ski-coat, 
so favored by women who go in for 
winter sports, in nothing more than 
a horse blanket with sleeves in it. 
Today the factory is prosperous 
in spite of the loss of its market. 

Out in Aurora, Illinois, there’s a 
manufacturing plant that’s going 
full tilt making ping-pong or table 
tennis tables. This manufacturer, 
the Bentsen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, formerly made lockers and 
office equipment exclusively. But as 
everybody knows, during the de- 
pression it was well nigh impossible 
to keep a plant busy making office 
equipment or lockers. But with the 
same machinery, the same raw ma- 
terial, and the same skilled labor 
this company has built up a splen- 
did volume of business on its ping- 





pong tables, with continuing profit. 

There are countless examples of 
manufacturers whose business has 
changed radically during the past 
five years, but who have, without 
heavy investments in new equip- 
ment, been able to keep the plant 
busy making some new product. It 
is an easy matter for a well-financed 
manufacturer to find a new product 
to make, if he is willing and able 
to invest a lot of money in new 
equipment, and to hire and train 
workers skilled in different pro- 
cesses. But to find a new product 
which can be made from the same 








Wuew the locker and of- 
fice equipment business folded 
up, one manufacturer kept 
his plant running full tilt by 
capitalizing on the ping-pong 
craze that set im a few years 
ago. The market for ping- 
pong tables has been exceed- 
ingly brisk ever since 
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raw material as the old, which can 
be made on the same equipment, and 
which the same organization can 
handle isn’t always so easy. But it 
is being done frequently in these 
days when so many manufacturers 
need added volume. 

There’s the case of a manufac- 
turer of high-grade office desks. 
Since 1931 volume on office desks 
has been discouragingly low. A 
manufacturer of wood office desks 
requires a highly skilled organiza- 
tion of wood workers. He possesses 
a splendid equipment. But, as 
things have been since 1931, sales 
have been so low that most wood 
office desk factories have found it 
virtually impossible to provide 
enough work for their employees 
to keep them alive. 


The sales manager of one Chi- 
cago factory decided it was time to 
find something else than office desks 
to make. It was just about the time 
the pin game business began to 
experience a boom in sales. Investi- 
gation by the manager 
brought out the fact that many 
manufacturers of pin games were 
having difficulty in obtaining 
enough cabinets to fill their orders. 
In Chicago many small wood-work- 
ing, cabinet and furniture shops 
were working on pin game cabinets. 
But their production was limited. 


sales 


Obtaining a list of pin game 
companies from a business paper 
devoted to the field, the sales man- 
ager began a canvass of all possible 
prospects in this field. Soon he had 
booked enough orders to put the 
plant on a capacity production 
schedule. In one year he sold more 
than a million dollars’ worth of pin 
game cabinets. Not a penny’s worth 
of new equipment was required to 
turn out this added volume. As the 
desk business has begun to increase 
and more of the factory’s produc- 
tion can be turned back into normal 
production of wood desks, fewer 
orders of pin game bodies are being 
solicited. But the business proved 
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to be a veritable windfall of fortune 
at a time when so little business on 
the regular line was available. 

Today only the business which is 
able to change with the times can 
survive. In North Chicago there is 
a plant which once enjoyed a splen- 
did business on bank stationery ; 90 
per cent of its capacity was devoted 
to turning out bank stationery and 
supplies. Today, only 10 per cent 
of its business comes from banks, 
although it is working three times 
as many people as it did three years 
ago. The bulk of their business is 
now advertising printing and di- 
rect-mail advertising. 

A milk can manufacturer went 
into the steel beer barrel business, 
as did dozens of other manufac- 
turers of steel contuiners when it 
was found that there was a short- 
age of wooden beer barrels. 

To take up slack in manufactur- 
ing facilities two large manufac- 
turers of pressed steel products, 
such as automobile bodies, have de- 
veloped a line of pressed steel wash 
basins or sinks and bathtubs and 
have already made a sizable dent 
in this market. 

There are many questions to be 
answered before it is safe for a 
manufacturer to add a new line. 
Here are some of them: (1) Can the 








A company which former- 
ly did alarge share of its busi- 
ness with circuses, carnivals 
and tent shows turned to play 
tents, camp chairs, campers’ 
supplies and other canvas 
products when its original 
market went sour. This new 
line proved a life-saver 














proposed new product be produced 
economically with the same ma- 
chinery and equipment? (2) Can 
the same raw material be used? (3) 
Can the organization, 
without too much training and new 
experience handle the new product? 
(4) Will the new product be sold 
to present customers through the 
same distribution channels? (5) 
Does the present 
standing of the manufacturer mean 
anything to the new prospects? (6) 
Is the present organization familiar 


present 


prestige and 


with the trade customs, require- 
ments, terms and traditions of the 
new type of prospects? 

Negative answers to any of the 
foregoing questions should bring a 
pause for careful consideration be- 
fore plunging into the expense in- 
evitably associated with making 
and marketing a new product. 

But despite the handicaps of 
entering new selling fields, there is 
nearly always something else that 
can be made from the same ma- 
terials and on the same machines 
that once were used for a product 
now obsolete. Witness: A bobbin 
manufacturing plant in New Eng- 
land lost its business because the 
bulk of its customers moved away 
to the South. Now that same plant 
is making and selling millions of 
—of all things—lollipop sticks. 

A company long famous for its 
brilliant and gorgeous lodge uni- 
forms and regalia found that the 
American desire to dress up in a 
knight-errant costume and parade 
the streets was disappearing. Fra- 
ternal societies were losing ground, 
and the demand for lodge regalia 
was dwindling. No longer did uni- 
form ranks of volunteer firemen 
vie with the members of the Grand 
Lodge of the Knights and Ladies 
of Charm and Honor in the county 
fair parade. Today this company is 
using its equipment to make house 
dresses, selling those dresses 
through women canvassers. 

A manufacturer of heavy mining 
equipment, used in coal mines, has 
found employment for its machines 
and for its skilled workers by tak- 
ing government contracts for spe- 
cial machines. 


A manufacturer with an idle 
wood-turning plant on his hands 
sent out men to canvass other 
manufacturers who might use small 
turned wood products. Other in- 
vestigators visited department, 
mail-order and variety stores buy- ' 
ing everything they could find 
which was made of turned wood or 
which had turned wood parts. 
When this investigation was com- 
pleted the wood-turning plant had 
prospects and in a few weeks had 
orders ; many of the products now 
being turned out of this plant were 
undreamed of by the manufacturer 
a few years ago. 

A tent manufacturer, much of 
whose output was once sold to 
circuses, traveling tent shows, car- 
similar attractions, 
found his business dwindling be- 
cause of the decrease in the num- 
ber of such attractions on the road. 
Many different products of can- 
vas now take the place of this 
former market. He makes small 
play tents for children, campers’ 
tents on a scale hitherto unknown, 
camp chairs with canvas seats, 
and a dozen other similar products 
which are turned out on the same 
sewing and cutting machines, by 
the same skilled labor, using the 
same raw materials. 
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WHEN a 


shortage de- 
veloped in wooden beer kegs, 
a certain milk can manufac- 
turer went into the produc- 
tion of steel beer kegs. The 
salesmen demonstrate 


way 
the greater sturdiness of the 
steel kegs is by dropping them 


out of windows 




































































How Our “Pick Your Own Bonus” 


Plan Operates 


We have found it to be one of the most successful methods 
of compensating salesmen that we have ever put into force 
* 


By H. W. ALEXANDER, General Sales Manager, 


American Type Founders Sales Corp. 





Bonuses for Salesmen Who Make Their Quotas 

















Amount of Amount of Extra Bonus for 

Quota Bonus Each $100 Over Quota 

$1,500 $ 5.00 $0.25 
2,000 9.00 85 
2,500 13.50 45 
3,000 18.00 .60 
38,500 24.00 75 
4,000 30.00 .90 
4,500 37.50 1.05 
5,000 45 .00 1.20 
5,500 54.00 1.35 
6,000 63.00 1.50 
6,500 73.50 1.65 
7,000 84.00 1.80 
7,500 96.00 1.95 








Bonuses for Salesmen Who Don’t Quite Make Their Quotas 











% of Quota % of Quota 
Attained Bonus Paid 
95 — 100 90 
90— 95 70 
85— 90 50 
80— 85 30 
75— 80 10 

















NEXPECTEDLY 
throughout the year, we 
hold a special sales ac- 
tivity which we call the 

“Pick Your Own Bonus” contest. 
No announcement is made to the 
salesmen until the last day of the 
month before the contest starts. 
Then we send out a special form to 
all the men for them to use in set- 
ting their own quotas for the 


month. In announcing the contest 
for March, we gave them until 
March 5 to return their quota 
forms to their branch offices in 
order to be eligible to participate. 

A salesman is privileged to pick 
whatever volume of business he ex- 
pects to do during the month, and 
bonuses are awarded according to 
quotas. It is the same principle as 
bidding in contract bridge. The 
[16] 





salesman endeavors to set his quota 
just as high as possible and still 
be able to make it. 

The accompanying chart shows 
the amount of the bonuses paid to 
salesmen who reach their quotas. 
The advantages of setting high 
quotas are obvious. If a man sets 
his quota at only $3,000, for ex- 
ample, and then manages to turn 
in $5,000 worth of sales during 
the month, his bonus is paid on the 
basis of the $3,000 and amounts to 
only $18, whereas it would have 
been $45 if he had set his quota at 
$5,000. Even with an additional 
sixty cents extra bonus for each 
$100 of sales over his quota, his 
total bonus would amount to only 
$30, a loss to the salesman of $15. 


We do not accept a quota of 
less than $1,500. The schedule of 
bonuses covers quotas in $500 
steps from $1,500 up to $7,500. 
For quotas higher than $7,500 
special arrangements and bonuses 
are made. We limit the minimum 
quota, in other words, but not the 
maximum quota. 


We have found that, on the 
average, our men have picked very 
nearly the amount of their sales. 
Some have fallen down, of course, 
because of losing a big order they 
had counted on. Others have come 
through with very large bonuses 
because of exceptional orders or 
circumstances. During a certain 
one-month period we found that 
the total of quotas came within 1 
per cent of the total volume of sales 
for the month, so all in all the plan 
appears to give us a very good in- 
dication of the sales volume we may 
expect during the period covered. 


Under ordinary circumstances, 
the schedule of bonuses outlined in 
the plan would probably seem out 
of proportion to the value received. 
In our instance this is not the case, 
however, because the plan is used 
partly as an incentive and partly 
as a means for giving our men in- 
creases in salary. 
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Bald Facts 
and 


New Deal 
Statistics 


The trouble with the figures on 
payrolls and profits is not the figures 
themselves, but the way they are 
interpreted by certain figurers 


® 
By ROY W. JOHNSON 


HERE is something more 
than bitter irony in the 
suggestion of the New 
York Herald-T ribume that 
government statistics in connection 
with the New Deal be accompanied 
by a disclaimer clause equivalent to 
that used by investment houses in 
advertisements of new security 
issues. As for example, the follow- 
ing: 
“The information contained 
herein is not guaranteed. While it 
has been obtained from sources 


which we believe to be reliable, the 
reader should understand that it 
was prepared under considerable 
pressure.” 

The specific reference is, of 
course, to the recent apology filed 
by the NRA director of research 
and planning, Leon Henderson, for 
the figures purporting to show that 
in December wages had fallen to 
60 per cent of the 1926 level, while 
dividend and interest payments had 
increased to 150 per cent of that 
level. The latter figure, it appears, 
was taken without investigation 
from the monthly series of dividend 
and interest payments published in 
the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, which promptly pointed out 
editorially that the totals given 
were not comparable over any 
such period of years. The number 
of concerns making public their 
disbursements for dividends and 
interest had largely increased be- 
tween 1926 and 1934, and the 
statistical basis had twice been 
radically revised. Whereupon Mr. 
Henderson came forward with the 
unavojdable acknowledgment, al- 
leging in extenuation that “the re- 
port was originally prepared 
under considerable pressure of 
time for use within the govern- 
ment.” 

This is not by any means the 
first time that the statistics pre- 
sented in support of the New Deal 
policies have been challenged, but 
the protests have hitherto been met 
with a dignified, not to say stony, 
silence. Perhaps the research and 
planning board may be entitled to 


soft Ghestorrrii fer acknowl- 
edging itSagrelessn itt Ore py 


stance, and it may" ft Rigarded as 
unkind to keep bringing the matter 
up. But at the same time, an admis- 
sion of this sort is too serious to 
be regarded as a closed incident 
merely because soméone in author- 
ity has attempted to explain and 
extenuate it. It implies only too 
clearly that there is no established 
standard of accuracy for the fig- 
ures upon which the government 
itself is supposed to rely in the 
formation of its own official poli- 
cies. 

In general, furthermore, it is 
worth pointing out that the reck- 
less promulgation of such statisti- 
cal comparisons between wages and 
profits (even when the basic figures 
have the merit of being accurate) 
is simply playing into the hands of 
the various radical groups whose 
main interest lies in undermining 
public confidence in the integrity 
of business. Comparisons of this 
general nature are the principal 
stock in trade of the rabble-rousers, 
including in that term the whole 
range of anti-capitalistic sentiment 
from the Huey Long school of 
demagoguery on up to such idealis- 
tic groups as the Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service. The main 
basis of their argument is precisely 
this claim, that “capitalism” re- 
sults in exorbitant profits while 
penalizing and exploiting the 
masses. 

Under present conditions it is 
particularly easy to bring indict- 
ments against business on this 
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Tuts chart of “the coming boom” is based on the combined indications of three series of business cycles hav- 
ing periodicities of 50-60, 9-11 and 2-3 years. The upper, shaded portion shows business activity for the period 
1920-1940; the lower, black portion is for the period 1864-1884 
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score since the comparisons between 
wages and profits are presented on 
the abstract basis of percentages. 
It is the easiest thing in the world 
to show on a percentage basis that 
profits have increased since the 
low point of the depression out of 
all proportion to the increase in 
wages or payrolls, and the radio 
waves are vibrant with this sort 
of reasoning. 

A simple and concrete illustra- 
tion may serve to show the possibili- 
ties along this line. The published 
figures of the U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration for the second quarter of 
1933 and the same quarter of 1934 
show the following comparison in 
round numbers: 


1933 1934 
Payrolls $33,400,000 $65,000,000 
Profit 4,800,000 21,000,000 


In actual concrete and tangible 
dollars, the figures show an increase 
in payrolls of $31,600,000, and 
an increase in profits from opera- 
tions of $16,200,000. So far as 
spendable income is concerned, 
labor received very nearly twice as 
much of an increase as capital did. 
But put the same comparison on 
the abstract percentage basis, so 
generally beloved by the propa- 
gandists, and see what happens. 
Payrolls, we discover, increased by 
about 95 per cent. But in the same 
period, profit from operations 
showed a gain of more than 330 
per cent. There is an argument for 
the radio waves, and there is no 
fault to be found with the arith- 
metic either. The only difficulty 
lies with the interpretation, which, 
of course, is obviously false. 





It is possible, indeed, to go a 
good deal farther than this. By 
assembling a group of corporation 
reports and applying the same 
method to the record of their earn- 
ings or profits, it is no trick at all 
to arrive at percentage figures that 
look almost astronomical in com- 
parison with the percentages of 
payroll increases. The Methodist 
Federation for Social Service, for 
example, issued a survey last 
December, in which it claimed that 
the “net profits of four hundred 
and two industrial companies” had 
risen from forty-seven odd million 
to $355,870,000, “an increase of 
600 per cent.” Compare that with 
even the latest figures of payroll 
increases reported by the Depart- 
ment of Labor (71 per cent over 
19838) and it looks like an outrage 
to those who want to believe in the 
general depravity of capitalists. 
Here again, of course, the diffi- 
culty does not lie with the accuracy 
of the figures. By a judicious selec- 
tion of data, it is possible to arrive 
at almost any comparison that may 
be desired. The fallacy does not 
lie in any errors of calculation, but 
in the interpretation given to the 
percentages, which do not show at 
all that “capital” has profited 
unduly at the expense of labor. 
What they do show, and all they 
show, is that profits had declined 
very much farther and very much 
faster than payrolls. A very large 
number of concerns were operating 
throughout 1933 with no profits at 
all, and in many instances with 
actual deficits. Nothing even re- 





motely comparable to that hap- 
pened to payrolls. 

The general level of profits is 
quite obviously not yet back where 
it was before the depression, even 
in spite of the astronomical per- 
centages. And even during the 
boom period, the profits of Ameri- 
can industrial enterprises as a 
whole were not what any rational 
mind could call excessive, either in 
relation to gross sales volume or in- 
vested capital. On this point there 
is some competent and entirely 
impartial testimony in the state- 
ment by Professor Gustav Cassel of 
Stockholm, from which I quoted in 
a previous article. “Statistics 
show,” he says, “that after pay- 
ment of taxes the net income of 
the combined corporations in the 
United States constitutes a very 
small portion of the companies’ 
total gross sales revenue. The per- 
centage for the years 1922-29 
hovers around 4 per cent. 

“During the boom period from 
1924 to 1929 the total sales figure 
or gross income of the corporations 
increased by about 6 per cent a 
year, which is a handsome but ac- 
cording to American conditions 
certainly not at all an unusually 
sharp increase. In the meanwhile, 
the net profits varied from 3.73 per 
cent and 4.80 per cent of the total 
sales. These figures are quite suffi- 
cient to upset the doctrine con- 
tinuously repeated throughout the 
world that the violent crisis in the 
United States was due to an un- 
natural expansion of industry and 
a consequently enormous profit.” 


The Show-down on the NBA 


T CERTAINLY can be said, 
and I think it should be said, 
that in withdrawing its appeal 
of the Belcher lumber case to 


‘the Supreme Court, the administra- 


tion is not playing fair with Ameri- 
can business men. In the announce- 
ment of the appeal of this case, and 


the definite setting of hearings for 
the week of April 8, there was at 
least a tacit agreement that the 
rights of minorities should be sub- 
mitted to authoritative judicial de- 
termination in advance of action by 
Congress in extension of the NIRA. 
This agreement has now been 


broken. There will be no test of the 
constitutional rights of minorities 
until such time as the government 
gets a case which it is convinced 
that’ it can win. In the meantime, 
the weighty and serious issues 
raised by Judge Grubb in the 
Belcher case (Continued on page 55) 





















This Promising World 


, 


While the “promising complex” may not account for all the 
troubles of statesmen, financiers, business executives and 
salesmen, that’s where a lot of the blame actually belongs 


@ 
By GEORGE DARTNELL 


NOTED English industrial- 
ist has written a book in 
which he blames our pres- 
ent troubles on too much 

promising. Germany promised Bri- 
tain that she would not violate the 
neutrality of Belgium. She did not 
choose to keep her promise and the 
world war resulted. The warring 
countries wanted bullets to do a 
bigger and better job of killing 
people. They bought the bullets 
with promises to pay. The muni- 
tion makers needed the “makings” 
for the bullets. So they printed up 
a lot of nice-looking promises, 


called “bonds,” and sold them to all 





and sundry. As the pay checks of 
those who made the bullets became 
fatter, they began to want things, 
such as new homes, automobiles, 
stocks and what not. If they were 
short of cash, they used promises 
to pay instead. 

Then one day it began to dawn 
on people that this promising busi- 
ness had been overdone. There was 
not enough real money in the world 
to pay all these promises. The 
bubble burst. Now Mr. Eccles is 
going to print up ten or fifteen 
billion more nice-looking promises 
to pay, call them “gold bonds” and 
“offer” them to the banks. Thus 
[19] 


we promised ourselves into the de- 
pression and hope to promise our- 
selves out of it. 

So it is not surprising that in a 
world where promises can do such 
miraculous things, they should be 
popular. It is natural that in a 
country where we start married 
life with a promise to love, honor 
and obey, we should have a promis- 
ing complex. Of course, few take 
that promise seriously. It is just 
one of those pleasant formalities. 
And there are a good many, too 
many, business men who regard 
business promises in the same way. 
They keep them so long as they 
serve their purpose, and forget 
them when they no longer remain 
useful. 

This promising complex reveals 
itself in different ways. There is 
the head of the business, for in- 
stance, who uses promises to buy 
materials and borrow money; then 
when the time comes to settle, takes 
advantage of the new Federal 
bankruptcy act. There was a time 
when there was a stigma to bank- 
ruptcy. Men said that their word 
was as good as their bond. Now- 


’ adays if a business man boasted 


about that they would say: “Oh 
yeah!” and think of some of the 
bonds they are holding. There is a 
room at the Union League Club in 
Chicago papered with securities. 
Some of them are quite pretty. Of 
course, there are thousands of busi- 
ness men who have made good to 
the last dime on their promises to 
pay. They are in the majority. But 
there are some who have a “scal- 
ing down” complex. Their position 
is made easy by the law. And their 
conscience is eased by the thought 
that “anyhow my intentions were 
good. I’m simply a victim of the 
depression.” 

This desire to get out from under 
promises is by no means confined to 
business men who are unable to pay. 
The other day I was talking to a 
man who was employed by a large 
mail-order and chain-store estab- 
lishment for the specific purpose of 
“revising” that company’s leases. 
Now let me hasten to explain that 
this company would not think of 
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going back on its promise. It is 
far too honorable to do that. In 
fact, its real estate manager in 
talking with the owner of a store 
which the company rents, makes it 
plain that the company is quite 
willing and able to pay the rent as 
promised. Far be it from such an 
honorable company to go back on 
its pledged word—but, of course, 
if the owner chooses to hold the 
company to its word, he must 
understand that the moment the 
lease runs out the company will 


‘move from its present location to 
_ another part of town, or even move 


to another town. Since store rentals 
are based on shopping traffic, and 
the removal of an important store 
to another shopping area would 
mean a corresponding shift in 
shopping traffic, the store owner 
usually cancels the company’s writ- 
ten promise and makes the best deal 
he can with the agent! Repudia- 
tion? Of course not. Just “smart 
business.” 

Since those at the helm of busi- 
ness treat their pledged word so 
lightly and have few scruples 
about repudiating a promise, it 
is to be expected that salesmen 
will be promising too. “A business,” 


.says the old saw, “is but the 


lengthened shadow of the man who 
runs it.” But since salesmen usually 
have better imaginations and less 
responsibility than the boss, some 
of them have carried the promising 
habit to a higher state of useful- 
ness. They are very adept at play- 


An Idea for Using Business Magazines 


ing both ends against the middle. 

There was a time when it was 
considered necessary to dispose of 
objections by turning them into 
reasons for buying. But that took 
quite a bit of thought and did not 
always work. Under the new order 
of things, objections are overcome 
by promises. If the price is too 
high, that difficulty is quickly met 
by promising to give the buyer some 
special discount or concession. 
What the salesman’s other cus- 
tomers think when they find out is 
“one of the gambles you have to 
take in business these days.” If the 
customer complains that he can’t 
resell the merchandise, the salesman 
replies: “Don’t let that bother you, 
old man, I'll sell it for you.” If the 
customer objects to some feature 
about the product, the salesman 
promises the customer that he will 
have the product changed to meet 
his objection. Why not? Promises 
are cheap. 

Everything is fine and dandy 
until one by one the salesman’s 
promises catch up with him. Then 
the fireworks begin. His customers 
burn up the mail sacks with sizzling 
letters. For a moment it looks as 
though the salesman will have to 
be dismissed for the good of the 
“service.” But the salesman sol- 
emnly promises, “never to do it 
again” and everything is swell. 
Fortunately for these salesmen, 
most sales managers are so intent 
on keeping up with their own sales 
production promises that they are 


reluctant to fire any salesman who 
brings in enough business to show 
a profit. 

I sometimes think that if busi- 
ness men paid more attention to 
the business they were losing, and 
did less gloating over the business 
their salesmen were getting, it 
would be a great thing for profits. 
But that is unlikely to happen 
under the prevailing “promise” 
system. Here is how the system 
works: The first of the year the 
sales manager is called on the car- 
pet. In return for a certain sales 
appropriation he promises to pro- 
duce a definite amount of business. 
Usually the only basis he has for 
that promise is hope. Then he calls 
in his salesmen. They do a lot of 
plain and fancy promising. One 
promises to double his last year’s 
business. Another promises to open 
three hundred new accounts. An- 
other, not to be out-promised, goes 
him one better and promises to open 
six hundred new accounts. And so 
on down the list. Of course, none 
has the faintest idea as to where 
he is going to get the business, but 
what matter. They can’t put you 
in jail for making promises. 

It would be all unimportant and 
meaningless except for the fact 
that in order to make good on these 
promises, some of those salesmen 
are going to have to do many 
questionable things which other- 
wise they wouldn’t do—including 
making promises to customers 


which they (Continued on page 57) 


WHEN THE COMPANY SUBSCRIBES /o a business magazine, route the first copy through 
the office and require each executive to check his name on the accompanying letter if he 
wishes to have each issue come to his desk. Have slips printed, with the name of the 
magazine and the names of all executives who have indicated an interest in it. Then as 
each succeeding issue comes in, pul the proper sticker on the cover. As each executive 
reads it, he crosses off his name and passes the magazine along to the next executive on 


the list. 


This plan is used by MacWuyte Company of Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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20 Ideas for Chalking Up 


Salesmen’s Standings on 


Office Scoreboards 


HEN business is stir- 

ring and things in 

general are popping 

as a result of a special 
sales drive, that’s the time to reap 
the extra results that an office 
scoreboard will help to produce. 
Nothing gets sales results faster 
than a widespread interest in what 
is being accomplished. Interest be- 
gets greater action. Action brings 
collective momentum. Collective 
momentum leads to extra sales re- 
sults over and above what might be 
expected normally in a sales drive. 
Extra sales results make a special 
activity an. outstanding success 
and lift it out of the class of medi- 
ocre successes. 

That is why office scoreboards 
are increasing in popularity. 
Whether the salesman gets into the 
office daily, weekly, once a month, 
or only several times a year, makes 
little or no difference. The fact 
that the scoreboard is there carries 
weight enough for the effect to be 
felt in the field. The interest of 
executives and all employees in the 
office, as evidenced by. the very 
maintenance of an office score- 
board, is reflected in renewed sales 
effort in the field. The more inter- 
est the executives and employees 
take in any special sales activity, 
the greater the results are found 
to be throughout the sales organi- 
zation. Pride moves most salesmen 
to greater action more effectively 
than money. 

Office scoreboards are an appeal 
to the salesman’s pride. But they 
go farther than that. For example: 

1. They get all employees inter- 
ested in the special sales activity. 

2. They develop a_ healthy, 
friendly rivalry among salesmen. 

3. They keep big producers on 
their toes. 


4. They get average and below 
average producers to strive for 
greater results by keeping before 


The benefits from almost any sales activity are increased 
by using a scoreboard to stimulate the competitive spirit 


¢ 
By EDWIN H. SHANKS 





A Giant scoreboard made in twenty-four sheet poster size was used by 
the General Outdoor Advertising Company for a “Forty-Niners’ Gold 
Rush” contest staged recently. The cut-outs of covered wagons in front 
of the billboard, located in the company’s offices, are five feet high. The 
scoreboard is an enlargement from a 25 x38 inch printed scoreboard 


them what all the others are doing. 

5. They add novelty, interest 
and appropriate atmosphere to any 
special drive for business. 

The size, impressiveness and cost 
of your scoreboard may be suited 
to the occasion. Many a scoreboard 
made with an ordinary sheet of 
paper has been used to advantage. 
Then, there is the other extreme of 

[21] 


making it as large and impressive 
as a twenty-four sheet poster. 
Some scoreboards are flat; 
others have been developed in third 
dimension. Some occupy the entire 
side wall of the sales room and oc- 
casionally one is found requiring a 
large floor space for picturesque 
display and elaborate dramatiza- 
tion. However,: a majority fall 
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One section of the office was set wp as a contest department for the 
“Build Your Tower of Sales” campaign of the Westinghouse Refrigera- 
tion division. The competition between distributors, a contest within the 
main contest, was scored on the large board shown in this photograph 


How the Todd Protectograph Company graphically showed the rela- 
tive standings of its men in a recent sales contest. This illustration dis- 
closes how actual photographs of sales representatives may be used 


Tuts scoreboard marks up the 
baseball league sales contest. The 
simple devices can be used to make 
spectacular. Photographs of this 
the scoreboard encourage salesmen 


somewhere between the extremes. 

While most scoreboards are de- 
signed especially for a sales drive 
of limited duration, there is a 
noticeable trend toward the use of 
permanent scoreboards that are 
used the year around for chalking 
up salesmen’s standings whether or 
not a special sales drive is being 
staged. 

When scoreboards are to be used, 
usually an idea that has motion 
or direction is selected for the basic 
theme of the special sales drive. 
For example, when Black and 
Decker Manufacturing Company 
staged an airplane contest, a large 
map of the United States served 
as a background for the score- 
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“Crmmpince Up tHe GoLpen Stairs” was the theme-of this score- 


scores of the various games in a 
giant baseball on the left shows how 
the scoreboard more impressive and 
nature showing executives’ interest in 


board developed in third dimension. The stairs, made of bristol board, 
were painted gold. A colorful setting at the bottom and top added im- 
pressiveness. Figures of men representing the salesmen were moved 





to greater sales accomplishments 


board. Circles indicating thousands 
of miles were drawn on the map, 
with the home office at Baltimore 
as the destination and the west 
coast as the starting point. The 
miles were figured in terms of points 
applying toward prizes offered in a 
prize book on a point basis. The 
points that each man earned were 
marked up with red lines on the map 
so as to show comparative progress 
toward the home office. 

Another method for showing the 
comparative standings of salesmen 
in an airplane race is the use of a 
chart background on which minia- 
ture airplanes are moved forward 
as salesmen bring in new business. 
The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 


up the stairs according to the progress of each man 


Company used this type of score- 
board, dividing the organization 
into fleets and squadrons. Each 
representative’s plane was moved 
upward on the chart to show his 
progress in the campaign. A similar 
contest of General Electric Com- 
pany charted the planes in a circle 
around the North Pole and return. 

An automobile sweepstakes sales 
contest is ordinarily charted on a 
circular race track, using either 
small autos cut out of bristol board 
or toy autos obtained at the ten- 
cent store. However, the Business 
Men’s Assurance Company varied 
this procedure. A large, bird’s-eye 
view of the country showed the 
home office building in the center. 


Circles were drawn around this 
central point, indicating distance. 
Pictures of racing autos, one repre- 
senting each district, were moved 
toward the home office to show com- 
parative standings. Appropriately, 
the contest was a race to honor the 
president at the home office in a 
President’s Month campaign. 
Reversing this procedure, the 
scoreboard of Chicago Elevated 
Advertising Company started sales- 
men at the home office and showed 
their progress toward the spots of 
the vacations they selected. Each 
man’s choice of a vacation was 
cartooned on a large map of the 
United States, and a red line 
showed the progress he made from 
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Tuts Fairbanks-Morse scoreboard shows how a large cartoon is used 
effectively to add interest to the scoring plan. As each salesman ran up 
his sales volwme his section of the building was filled in with red 


day to day in winning expense 
money to take him to his favorite 
vacation spot. 

Another variation of the idea of 
moving toward a central point was 
worked out by the New York 
branch of the Travelers Insurance 
Company. The contest was called, 
“Taking Chateau Lacy.” Repre- 
sentatives were divided into attack- 
ing companies. The Chateau, named 
in honor of a company executive, 
was defended by numerous en- 
trenchments. Each representative 
was assigned to a specified location, 
and progress was shown by moving 
the attacking companies toward 
the castle. 


Electrol’s Spring Prosperity 
Drive had for a scoreboard a wind- 
ing highway, on which a small cut- 
out of an automobile represented 
the salesman’s volume of business. 
The automobile was moved toward 
Prosperityville on the map, dodg- 
ing the various sideroads and haz- 
ards which were appropriately 
labeled. 


Many varieties of mountain 


climbing scoreboards have been 
used effectively. The Washington 
(D. C.) Gas Light Company pro- , 
duced a cartoon type of scoreboard 
in this classification, adding a good: 
humorous touch. Salesmen started 
at the bottom of the sea on the . 





scoreboard, as mermaids, repre- 
senting the below average pro- 
ducers. They progressed up the 
shore and became Cliff Dwellers, 
representing average producers. 
Then, they climbed into the hills 
and became Swiss Yodelers, repre- 
senting the above average pro- 
ducers. 

A simple but effective type of 
scoreboard was used recently by an 
electrical appliance sales organiza- 
tion. The campaign was called a 
“Necktie Party.” The scoreboard, 
divided into four sections, had one 
necktie hanging in each section. 
The neckties were black, green, blue 
and gold. The color of the tie a 
salesman was permitted to wear in- 
dicated how he stood in the contest. 
The names of the wearers of each 
color were listed in the proper sec- 
tion on the scoreboard. 


Timely ideas for scoreboards are 
invariably effective. Interest is in- 
creased by having the plan tied up 
with a current event. For example, 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany used a Sky Ride scoreboard ; 
Philgas used a Stratosphere Flight 
chart; Sun Life used the idea of 
building a “New Home” when their 
new building was being constructed. 

Ordinary bar charts for score- 
boards are always popular. They 
are easy to design and easy to 
mark. This type usualiy has the 
salesmen’s names at the left or at 
the bottom, and a red bar or heavy 
line indicates each man’s sales rec- 
ord. If some of the lines have to be 
extended away out beyond the 
chart, because of outstanding sales 
achievements of several men, that 
adds interest to the scoreboard. 

In a Round-Up contest, the 
salesman’s progress is often charted 
from a point on the outside rim of 
a circle. A Golf Contest suggests 
the use of a comprehensive layout 
of a golf course, the men being 
charted around the course. A Get- 
Hot contest calls for the use of a 
row of thermometers, one for each 
salesman, the heat being charted 
on each thermometer to show the 
salesman’s sales volume. A Ring- 
the-Bell (Continued on page 48) 
























OFFICE 
MODERNIZATION 
SURVEY—V 


Mechanics of Handling Inquiries 


In the keen competition for business, the concern which is able to answer 
a prospect's inquiry most promptly, and is first to get a salesman on the 


job, is most likely to get the order. That's where an efficient system for 


handling inquiries is worth more than it costs. This article presents some 
of the methods and mechanical equipment needed for installing such a system 





EeureMEnt of this type is useful both for answering original inquiries 
and for follow-wps. Where inquiries can be handled by means of form 
paragraphs, the paragraphs may be plated separately and then all printed 
at the same time through the same ribbon. In case an inquirer is to be 
addressed as many as four times, it pays to cut an address plate or stencil 

[25] 


N CHECKING up the inquiry 
handling methods of a group 
of concerns, in order to give 
you the benefit of their ex- 

perience in this article, we found 
a wide difference of opinion as to 
both the value of inquiries and the 
method of handling them. We found 
a subscriber in Detroit, for ex- 
ample, who at one time spent 
$50,000 a year to get leads for 
salesmen. The advertising depart- 
ment would get out some alluring 
booklet, and it would be played up 
in the trade papers and by mail, 
with coupons on every advertise- 
ment. In time more than 100,000 
of these inquiries were obtained, 
and became the sink down which 
thousands of dollars were poured. 
It took that company too long to 
learn that inquiries obtained 
through a curiosity appeal were 
very often duds. Salesmen wasted 
valuable time in running them down. 
Soon the salesmen rebelled, and the 
whole plan was scrapped. 

On the other hand, a Cleveland 
company, also in the office appli- 
ance field, has recently put on a 
campaign to get inquiries for a 
series of booklets, and has achieved 
a very satisfactory sales result. 
Taking either of these cases alone, 
you can prove that inquiries are 
of little or no value, or you can 
prove that they are among the most 
profitable forms of sales promotion 
that a business can undertake. ‘In 
other words, you get exactly no- 
where. But if you dig into these 
cases and carefully compare them, 
you find that the answer to the 
inquiry problem is not so much 
getting the inquiries but what you 
do with them after you have them. 
Inquiries cost you real money. In 
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Since most inquiries are turned over to salesmen for following up, a territory control record is frequently 
developed to give the sales manager a bird’s-eye view of what each salesman is doing in following up inquiries 


some lines they cost as high as 
twenty-two dollars each. They 
range down to forty cents each. A 
fair average price paid for good 
inquiries through keyed advertising 
is one dollar. It would probably be 
more than that if the departmental 
overhead and administrative ex- 
pense were added. But advertising 
departments usually do not include 
those items of cost. If you were to 
judge by the way the average busi- 
ness man treats his inquiries, you 
would think that they cost only 
five cents. We found one company 
in the Middle West which had more 
than seven thousand inquiries, 
obtained at an estimated cost of 
$12,000 piled in an old wooden fil- 
ing cabinet. They were the worst 
looking mess imaginable. It would 
be hopeless to handle them sys- 
tematically. 

“We haven’t time,” the general 
manager of the company told your 
investigator, “to do much with 
them. Of course, when they come 





in we send them the literature they 
wish, and tell them they can obtain 
further information from our local 
agent, but we don’t believe in 
hounding a man to death just be- 
cause he asks for a free booklet. It 
costs too much money to focl with 
them anyhow.” 

That is a common attitude. But 
it is certainly the wrong attitude. 
Admitting that it is quite possible 
to overrate the importance of in- 
quiries and permit them to become a 


passion, there is still a middle. 


ground upon which you can safely 
stand. This middle ground must be 
determined by each company for 
itself. It represents finding, through 
careful testing and checking, the 
point of diminishing returns. In 
some businesses it may be unwise 
to spend very much money on in- 
quiries at all. In others they should 
be worked hard, both by salesmen 
and by mail. But that point of 
diminishing returns cannot be 
determined by guesswork or by the 





experience of any other company. 
It must be found through testing. 
And you cannot make those tests 
until you have set up the most 
effective machinery possible for 
rapidly and efficiently handling in- 
quiries. 

In order to handle inquiries effi- 
ciently you need certain tools. First 
in order, you need good sales litera- 
ture, amply illustrated, featuring 
the use of the product rather than 
its qualities. Without that you 
will have to write long-winded de- 
scriptive letters which always re- 
duce the returns from sales promo- 
tional effort. There should be a dif- 
ferent piece of sales literature for 
different types of buyers, and dif- 
ferent products as well. This litera- 
ture should be organized in the 
typist’s desk, so that she can select 
the right piece quickly. Some com- 
panies using a large number of en- 
closures have special stands for 
holding them which rest on top of 
each typist’s desk. 
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Next in order comes a form 
paragraph device, in which stand- 
ard paragraphs can be mounted 
and indexed by number. These are 
“lifted” from carbon copies of 
especially good letters. There 
should be one of these devices on 
each typist’s desk in the sales pro- 
motion department, as well as on 
the desk of those who answer the 
inquiries. This idea of using stand- 
ard paragraphs is not new, but it 
is surprising how few companies 
use it. Most of them dictate special 
letters for every inquiry that calls 
for special handling. Form para- 
graphs not only cut the cost of 
handling such inquiries in half, but 
speed up the whole routine of in- 
quiry promotion and, as a rule do 
it better. 

Where there is a steady flow of 
inquiries, in quantities of fifty or 
more a day, automatic typewriters 
can be used to excellent advantage. 
One wholesale millinery company 
keeps a battery of four of these 
automatic typewriters busy all the 
time on inquiries. Some twelve dif- 
ferent letters have been developed 











for that purpose, each letter deal- 
ing with a specific situation. Each 
letter is cut on a record, very much 
like a player piano record, and 
used over and over. When the in- 
quiries come in, the promotion man- 
ager notes the number of the form 
letter and the number of the en- 
closure to be used on the margin 
of the letter. They are sent to the 
typing department, where they are 
sorted out for record numbers, and 
put on the machines. This battery 
of four machines is capable of 
handling four hundred letters a 
day, all individually typed with 
minor changes as to the price of the 
specified equipment, name of local 
agent, etc. The same equipment is 
used for following up the inquiries. 

If the nature of the business is 
such that no changes are required 
in the body of the letters sent to 
inquirers, other than the salutation 
of the letter, considerable speed as 
well as economy can be effected by 
using a machine of the type where 
the letter is mechanically filled in 
by a duplicating machine at one 
operation. There are two types of 


such equipment now on the market. 
The various standard letters are 
embossed on metal plates which can 
be quickly changed according to 
the type of inquiry. There is a 
separate addressing plate em- 
bossed for each inquiry. This plate 
is used both for filling in the letter 
and for addressing the envelope. 
The plate carries a record card 
on which is noted the mailing dates 
of various follow-up letters and 
other data required by the sales de- 
partment. One company using this 
method of handling its inquiries 
reports that it can produce five 
hundred letters an hour, and every 
letter is perfectly matched so far 
as the fill-in is concerned. The 
plates carrying the name and ad- 
dress are filed in card index fash- 
ion and serve as a permanent sales 
promotional record. They can be 
used for a number of other address- 
ing purposes, as well as for filling 
in the letters. It is also possible to 
get very good results filling in let- 
ters reproduced by any stencil 
process with addressing machines 
using the same style of addressing 





WHERE as many as fifty imquiries a day are received for handling, automatic typewriters can be used to 
excellent advantage. A different “roll” may be cut that is suitable for answering any type of inquiry. A battery 
of fowr machines can handle four hundred mediwm length letters a day, doing the work of four typists 
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stencils. But it takes an experienced 
operator to do it. 

In the case of mail-order con- 
cerns, where the number of in- 
quiries run high and absolute econ- 
omy is essential, the general prac- 
tice is to use “captions” on let- 
ters sent to inquirers, rather than 
to make any effort to fill in the salu- 
tation. Most mail-order men state 
that after carefully checking the 
advantages of personalizing the 
follow-up; they had come to the 
conclusion—so far as small-town 
and rural buyers were concerned— 
that it was wasted effort. The vice 
president of a Chicago. mail-order 
house put it this way: “The aver- 
age small-town person gets com- 
paratively little mail. When he 
writes to us to get a price or in- 
formation about something he in- 
tends to buy, he is usually on the 
lookout for our reply to his letter. 
So we use straightforward form 
letters, with just a ‘Dear Sir’ fill-in. 
We have several hundred different 
kinds of letters, so that a corre- 
spondent can pull one out of the 
file, put it in an envelope and his 
answer is on its way a few hours 
after the inquiry is received. The 
same method is used in following up 
these inquirers.” 

“So far as handling inquiries for 
equipment which runs into large 


sums of money is concerned, com- 
paratively few companies have any 
special routine. As a rule such in- 
quiries are handled by the sales de- 
partment, using a sales control 
system of some kind. The procedure 
of one large machinery company is 
as follows: When the inquiry comes 
in it is answered immediately by the 
assistant sales manager. Dictating 
machines, with central stenographic 
department, permit the reply to be 
sent out the same day as the let- 
ter is received. This is considered 
most important by this company. 
To save room in the files, and to 
insure the answer staying with the 
original inquiry, the back of the 
letter is used for the first carbon 
copy of the reply. Two additional 
carbon copies are made. The origi- 
nal inquiry, with answer on the 
back, is sent immediately to the 
company’s local sales agent for 
personal follow-up. One carbon 
copy goes to the general file and 
is filed alphabetically. The remain- 
ing carbon copy, on green tissue, 
is clipped to a stiff card. On the 
top margin of this card numbers 
from one to thirty-one are printed, 
and the twelve months of the year. 
This is for following up the in- 
quiry. Signal tabs are clipped over 
the month and the day when the 
letter is to come up for attention. 


Why Some Salesmen Fail 


O THAT you may know why 
some salesmen fail, and 
thereby avoid being handi- 
capped in your work, we give 

you here fifteen causes for failure: 

1. He does not have a whole- 
hearted belief in his: company, his 
goods and himself. 

2. He does not study human 
nature and apply what he learns 
in making sales. 

8. He is pessimistic,’ always 
looking on the dark side. 

4. He gets into argument with 
the prospect instead of overcoming 
objections with suitable answers. 


5. He does not take proper 
care of his health. 

6. He becomes 
with his prospect. 

7. He does not use advertising 
matter and circular letters to ad- 
vantage. 

8. He does not improve his 
methods by adopting new ideas and 
suggestions to be found in the com- 
pany house organ and other 
printed matter. 

9. He does not carry samples. 

10. He is careless about the ap- 
pearance of himself, his samples 
and his office. 


too familiar 


Each day the file clerk selects from 
this follow-up file all correspond- 
ence marked for attention and 
places the folder on the desk of 
whoever in the sales department is 
handling that inquiry. If the sales 
record shows that no order has been 
received, both the inquirer and the 
salesman are followed up. A special 
carbon sheet is used for the sales- 
man’s copy, upon which is printed 
a request for information on that 
lead. An extra copy of the follow- 
up letter is attached to the file of 
correspondence, the signal clip 
moved ahead to a later date, and 
the process is repeated. 

In connection with the above 
system a territory control record 
is maintained on visible cards. This 
serves as a check to be sure that 
the correspondence is not mis- 
placed, and also to give the sales 
manager a bird’s-eye view of what 
each salesman is or is not doing so 
far as following up inquiries is con- 
cerned. Every time a salesman re- 
ports a call, the color of the signal 
tab which rides on the lower margin 
of the visible card is changed. Thus 
the first call is indicated by a green 
signal; the second call by a red 
signal, etc. When the order comes 
in a different style of signal is used. 
These cards remain in this file and 
become a (Continued on page 48) 


11. He lacks knowledge of the 
business, judgment and enthusiasm. 

12. He spends too much time in 
headquarters town and does not get 
out in the territory enough. 

13. He loses time criticizing 
company methods and policies in- 
stead of giving all ideas and sug- 
gestions a fair tryout. 

14. He spends too much time 
looking after details and not 
enough in the presence of pros- 
pects. 

15. He does not carry portfolio 
containing properly arranged sales 
material. —The NCR 
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Modernization: 


The Magnet That 
Draws New Customers 


@ A few minutes ago the Northwestern’s famed 400 train whizzed past the Dartnell 
plant, on its better than a-mile-a-minute run from Chicago to St. Paul-Minneapolis. 


@ A few days ago Fred Sargent, president of Northwestern, said to me, “We'll come out 
of this depression all right. Recovery is already overdue. The onty thing that legislation 
and demagoguery can do is to delay inevitable recovery.” 


@ Some facts regarding the 400—the Northwestern’s crack train which brings steam 
transportation into a new era of speed—may be worth considering here. The average 
passenger load has been 170. The profit per trip has been $400—yet, many railroaders 
say you can’t make a profit on passenger trains. Barely three months old, the train has 
attracted so much business that another coach had to be added. As many as 518 passengers 
have used this train (counting both the north and south bound units) in one day. 


@ Thirty minutes have been cut off the schedule. 


@ Many railroad men claim that the regulations and legislation imposed on the rail- 
roads create a dark picture for the future; that unwise legislation and hampering regu- 
lation have hurt the railroads there can be little doubt. But—there are no rules or regu- 
lations against modernizing equipment and adding new trains such as the 400. There 
are no regulations against air-conditioning which is bringing new comfort to hundreds of 
trains all over the country. 


@ And there are no rules or laws or legislative edicts that will keep people from 
patronizing railroads when, as, and if, the roads make travel thereon more comfortable 
and agreeable than other forms of travel. And by golly, it looks as if the railroads are 
going to do exactly that. 


@ Despite hampering legislation, despite the competition of individual transportation 
and subsidized competition, the railroads have made remarkable technical and operating 
progress even during the worst of the depression. 


@ Study of the railroad record these past five years is proof enough for anyone that 
‘modernization is the answer to many business problems. E.W. 
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Higher Prices as a Gompetitive 
Weapon 


Bauuarp salesmen periodically 
stage special Obelisk Flour Weeks 
for retail grocers, decorate their 
stores, and outfit the dealers and 
their clerks in Obelisk caps and 
aprons. Below is the special display 
rack, on casters, for featuring flour 


N THE territory south of the 
Ohio River and east of the 
Mississippi, where Obelisk 
Flour is sold, you can buy a 
sack of any one of several hundred 
brands of flour considerably 
cheaper than you can buy a sack 
of Obelisk Flour. It is one of the 
highest-priced brands of flour on 
sale in the southeastern states. 

As everybody knows, the south- 
ern market is supposed to be a 
cheap market, yet the Ballard and 
Ballard Company of Louisville 
operates the largest soft wheat 
flour mill in the country. Compared 
with some of the big mills in Minne- 
sota the Ballard and Ballard mill 
isn’t such an enormous mill, yet the 
company has built a splendid busi- 
ness on its high-priced Obelisk 
Flour, with about 40 per cent of 
the output of a 3,000 barrel mill 
being sold under the Obelisk brand. 

Fred Borries, president of the 
company, explains the company’s 
policy of pushing a higher-priced 
flour instead of lower-priced brands 
when he says, “With a high quality 
product, priced higher than the 

* [80] 


Many years ago the Ballard and 
Ballard Company decided that it 
would rather compete with a few 
mills on a quality basis than com- 
pete with many mills on a price 
basis. That's why its Obelisk 
Flour has always been one of the 
most expensive brands in its terri- 
tory, and also why the company 
has been so successful in selling it 


& 
By EUGENE WHITMORE 


average, your competition is auto- 
matically limited. Where we are, 
with Obelisk Flour, in competition 
with only a few other brands of 
similarly high-quality flour, we 
would be, if we devoted the mill’s 
output to cheaper flours, in com- 
petition with several hundred 
brands of flour, all as good as ours. 
In other words, it is better to com- 
pete on a quality basis with a few 
mills, than on a price basis with 
many mills.” 

Going back to the founding of 
the mill, the company has always 
believed in close and frequent work- 
ing of the territory by salesmen 
who call directly on retailers. 
Ballard and Ballard salesmen call 
on their customers more frequently 
than most other flour salesmen; 
they spend more time working with 
retailers, creating merchandising 
plans and working with retail sales- 
people. Mr. Borries believes that it 
is better to invest money in con- 
structive sales effort than in other 
methods of getting business. 

One of the first promotion plans 
used by the company was put into 
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Tuts huge Ballard Board has become a Louisville institution. Space on the lower panel is donated to vari- 
ous civic enterprises, while the upper panel is devoted to apt mottoes and maxims. The copy is changed every week 


effect by Thruston Ballard, one of 
the founders of the business. He 
packed a tincup as a premium in 
every sack of Obelisk Flour. In 
thousands of homes throughout the 
southeastern states there were 
Ballard and Ballard cups for many 
years. Then the railroad freight 
classification clerks decided that to 
ship a tincup in a sack of flour was 
getting the better of the railroads. 
They demanded that the company 
pay the freight on the basis of the 
tincup rate, rather than the flour 
rate; as the rates on tincups were 
higher than on flour, the practice of 
packing a tincup in a sack of flour 
was discontinued. 

But the appeal of premiums was 
too strong to be abandoned: In- 
stead of packing the premium in the 
flour, a coupon was packed with the 
flour, and a list of useful premiums 
was offered in exchange for the cou- 
pons. At one time Model T Ford 
cars were given in exchange for the 
coupons. One day orders for three 
Fords, with sufficient coupons to 
._pay for them, were received at the 


mill at Louisville. As the coupons 
were figured on a basis of approxi- 
mately twenty cents a barrel, it was 
evident that people had been scour- 
ing the country for Ballard and 
Ballard coupons. What had hap- 
pened was that three church con- 
gregations had decided to give 
their ministers a Ford, to be ob- 
tained by saving Ballard and Bal- 
lard premium coupons. 

Many other premiums have been 
used, such as skillets, powder com- 
pacts, cooking utensils. Right now 
glassware is one of the most sought- 
after items in the entire list of 
premiums. During the good busi- 
ness conditions that prevailed in 
1928 and immediately afterward, 
the company felt that it could save 
the money which premiums cost, 
and discontinued the premium plan. 
As long as business was easy to 
obtain sales continued at high 
levels. But as incomes sank and peo- 
ple began watching prices more 
carefully, it was found necessary to 
go back to premiums to maintain 
volume on Obelisk Flour. 


Mr. Borries believes that slow, 
patient merchandising effort on the 
part of Ballard and Ballard sales- 
men, coupled with the company’s 
long-time advertising efforts, has 
been largely responsible for the 
growth of the business. He relates 
an incident that occurred in 1920 
which shows the company’s faith 
in advertising. 

“In 1920 our mill lost heavily 
in the price decline. Thruston Bal- 
lard instituted an expense reduc- 
ing regime. Every possible expense 
was pared to the bone. Salaries 
were reduced, wages were lowered. 
But the advertising budget was 
doubled,” recalls Mr. Borries. 

Selling direct to the retailer, 
making deliveries from branch 
warehouses or blending plants at 
important southern market centers, 
the company has found that ag- 
gressive merchandising work with 
retailers is a strong factor in build- 
ing business. For preferred dealers 
who push Obelisk Flour, the com- 
pany salesmen will stage a special 
sale of Ballard and Ballard prod- 
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ucts. This is called Obelisk Flour 
Week. During these special cam- 
paigns the store will be decorated 
with Ballard and Ballard posters, 
streamers, pennants, price tickets 
and other advertising matter. Deal- 
ers and their clerks wear Ballard 
and Ballard caps and aprons. A 
huge display of Obelisk products is 
arranged near the front of the 
store. As a rule many grocers make 
no effort to display flour. Often it 
is in the rear of the store or in a 
warehouse, and many a grocer goes 
from year to year without making 
any special effort to display or 
promote flour. 

To overcome this tendency to 
neglect the display of flour a spe- 
cial display rack, on casters, is 
furnished preferred dealers, so 
that a display of Ballard and Bal- 
lard products is in a preferred 
position in the store at all times. 

The company employs approxi- 
mately one hundred salesmen, work- 
ing out of warehouses and blending 
plants in the following cities: 
Gulfport, Tampa, New Orleans, 
Mobile, Jacksonville, Savannah, 


Norfolk, Richmond, Lynchburg, 
Charlotte, Montgomery, Winston 
Salem, Atlanta, Memphis, Bir- 


« 


A New Postal Service for Business 


UNDER THE NEW RULING of the Post Office Department—Order of the Postmaster 
General, No. 6338, it is called—it becomes possible for business concerns to reach every 





mingham and Greenville. Since the 
Pacific Coast millers have lost the 
bulk of their export market a com- 
petitive situation, never before 
existing in the southern market, 
has arisen. Western millers are 
shipping their flour via the Panama 
Canal into leading southern and 
eastern seaboard markets, selling it 
at prices lower than mid-continent 
millers because of the lower price 
of Pacific Coast wheat. To meet 
this competition Ballard and Bal- 
lard have established blending 
plants in a number of seaboard 
cities, where western flour is pur- 
chased and blended with Ballard 
and Ballard flour in order to offer 
a competitive product for the 
lower-priced market. 

The company overlooks no op- 
portunity to build good will among 
consumers. One of its radio pro- 
grams, featuring a colored “Jug 
Band,” became so popular that 
letters were received from every 
state in the union, save one, and 
various foreign countries. So many 
people requested it that the com- 
pany brought out a brand of flour 
known as Jug Band Flour. 

Another practice which shows 
how carefully the company culti- 





vates good will is a large bulletin 
board, facing Broadway, in Louis- 
ville. This board constructed on one 
side of the plant is captioned, 
“Ballard’s Board.” A clock is built 
into the board, and on the upper 
third of the board there appears, 
each week, a new motto or maxim. 
On the lower two-thirds of the 
board is the announcement of some 
event of civic interest, a community 
enterprise or charity activity. No 
one at the plant remembers when 
the board was erected. It has been 
there more than twenty-five years, 
declare the oldest employees. So 
popular is the board that requests 
are received for use of the lower 
half months in advance. Early in 
March use of the board had been 
promised until the end of May. 

Hospital benefits, tuberculosis 
seals, the Little Theatre Company, 
Lions Club Charity Ball, and simi- 
lar enterprises are given use of the 
lower third of the bulletin without 
charge. Here are some of the mes- 
sages that appear on the top third 
of the board: “Kites rise against, 
not with the wind”; “Today’s de- 
feats make tomorrow’s victories.” 
Copy for both sections of the board 
is changed once a week. 







city patron on a delivery route, every farmer on a rural route or every patron having a post 
office box, without the time and expense of individual addressing or the work and cost 
of keeping up a mailing list. Instead of addressing each envelope separately, all you 
need to do is multigraph or mimeograph the address according to the post office and 
state. A typical address for reaching farmers, for example, would be: ‘‘Rural or State 
Box Holder, Post Office, State.’” Then, wrap the circulars or letters in packages of fifty, 
with each package labeled, “‘For Distribution to Rural or Star Route Box Holders,” and 
turn them in at the post office just like any other third-class mail. Similarly it is 
possible to reach householders in villages, towns or cities as well as post office box holders. 
Local postmasters are glad to give full information about any of these new services now 


made available to business 











Working with Salesmen 
Qut in the Field 


GOOD friend of mine, Jack 
Jones of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, once 
told me that the first job 
of any man in charge of salesmen 
is to get close to his men. When 
on the road Mr. Jones makes it a 
point to spend as much time as 
possible with his men in their homes. 
He talks with them about their 
ambitions and their future. He 
draws them out as to their plans 
for sending Johnny to college, and 
by adroit questioning soon gets an 
intimate picture of each man’s 
hopes, ambitions and his general 
aim in life. He does not do this just 
to be curious. But he knows, as 
every experienced manager knows, 
that there is in nearly every man’s 
mind some driving ambition. 

These motives that make some 
men willing to work any number of 
hours a day and come up smiling 
in the face of the hardest punish- 
ment, differ widely. In the case of 
young men it is very often the 
desire to marry Mary.. Later on it 
is the ambition to have that home 
which every young couple dreams 
about. Then the babies come, and 
with them the desire to give the 
youngsters the advantages and 
comforts to which they are entitled. 
Or, it may be a new automobile 
that stirs their energies. Seldom, if 
ever, is it the money itself. 

Then there is the salesman who 
has made a mental resolve to “be 
somebody.” His ambition is his 
handle. If you get real close to him 
you will probably find he has set 
his mind on some job in the organi- 
zation. He is looking forward per- 
haps to sitting in the president’s 
ehair. Or the path of his ambiticn 
may lay along a different line. He 
may look toward something outside 
of his business. His secret ambition 
‘is to be a lawyer. But whatever 


that ambition may be, encourage 
it. The more ambitious a man is 
to be “somebody,” the more valu- 
able he can be made to himself. 
One very successful sales man- 
ager has a policy, well worth emu- 
lation, of making every man in the 
organization ambitious to get his 
job. He does this deliberately. “If 
I were to step out tomorrow,” this 
sales manager once told me, “any 
man in my outfit would be capable 
of filling my shoes. I have trained 
them to succeed me. I owe it to 
these men to do that, and by stimu- 
lating their ambition to get ahead 
they work just that much harder.” 


Now a shortsighted manager 
might question that policy. He 
might feel that by going out of his 
way to train men for his job, he 
made it too easy to replace him- 
self if that seemed desirable. Actu- 
ally, however, it works just the 
other way round. If it is found 
that the man under consideration 
for promotion has trained not only 
one but several successors, his 
chances are a hundred times bet- 
ter. In fact, the greatest tribute 
which can be paid a district man- 
ager is to say he has demonstrated 
his ability to train executives. 


When John H. Patterson was 
alive and headed the sales activi- 
ties of the National Cash Register 
Company, he paid a great deal of 
attention to keeping his sales 
agents from becoming too well 
satisfied with their lot in life. It was 
his idea that as soon as a salesman 
began to make good money and 
was able to gratify his wants, he 
began to slow down. That, of 
course, was bad for the salesman, 
and it was bad for the company. 
So Mr. Patterson took occasion 
when talking with his men, to en- 
courage them to elevate their 
standards of living, so that they 
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Two chaplers from “Getting the 
Most Out of Salesmen,” the new 
Dartnell manual for sales managers 


By J. C. ASPLEY 


Money itself is seldom the in- 
centive that makes salesmen willing 
to work any number of hours a day. 
As Jack Jones has said, one of the 
most powerful of all motives is a 
man’s desire to provide the best for 
his family 


would want more and better things 
all the time. This on the principle, 
that the more a man wants, the 
harder he will work to get it. 
But not all men work only to 
gratify their wants or to attain 
their ambitions. Some, and there 
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THE DESIRE for promotion is 
another compelling motive in 
getting the most out of salesmen. 
And one of the sales manager’s 
biggest duties is to prepare his 
salesmen for advancement. 
Such a policy has two advan- 
tages: By stimulating sales- 
men’s ambition to get ahead 
they work that much harder, and 
by training men to fill his shoes 
the sales manager paves the 
way for his own advancement 











are more than we suspect, work for 
the sheer love of their work. These 
are the true artists and usually the 
most successful of all. “It is work- 
ing for the love of work that 
counts,” reads the sales manual 
prepared for the salesmen of the 
H. J. Heinz Company. “That 
means enthusiastic work, conscien- 
tious work. It means the true 
spirit of manhood—the forgetful- 
ness of self in the joy of achieve- 
ment. Get into the spirit of pro- 
gressiveness by which the world 
advances. Push ahead instead of 
being pushed.” 

Pride is another impelling reason 
that leads men to outdo others. I 
once had a salesman working for 
me who was absolutely indifferent 
about money. All he wanted was 
enough to pay his bills and have 
an occasional good time. He was a 
care-free, happy-go-lucky sort. 
The only thing that would get him 
up on his toes was a sales contest, 
where the comparative standings 
of each man in the organization 
were posted from week to week. 
There was something in his make- 
up that rebelled against the idea 
of being outdone by others. Maybe 
it was his sporting instinct. But if 
I put up a straw hat for all sales- 
men who made a certain mark dur- 
ing May, there was never any ques- 
tion of my not having to buy that 
chap a hat. 


One more point before leaving 
this subject. Never lose an oppor- 
tunity to let your men know that 
the extra effort they put forth is 
noticed and appreciated. So many 
managers overlook this all im- 
portant point. They believe with 
Napoleon, that the way to man- 
age men is to make them fear you. 
That may be all very well in the 
army, but it won’t get results in 
the modern, go-to-hell world. Fred- 
erick W. Taylor, who is sometimes 
called the father of scientific man- 
agement in America, had the repu- 
tation at the old Midvale Steel 
Company, of being able to get more 
out of his men than they could get 
out of themselves. He singled out 
men, detached them from the clique 
they were in and broke up any 
interest they might have in playing 
the “game” as it is called in the 
shop. “I have been watching you,” 
he would say. “Yes, I’ve been 
watching you, and I’ve discovered 
that you are the kind of man who 
works just as well when the boss 
isn’t around as when he is. Just for 
that I’m going to raise your pay. 
Now, damn you, keep your mouth 
shut.” 

Taylor’s plan will prove effective 
in dealing with men in all walks of 
life, with salesmen as well as with 
the man in overalls. When a man 
does some job unusually well ; when 
he works unusually hard, reward 


him. It may not always be possible 
to increase his salary, for increased 
effort in the case of a salesman 
insures its own compensation, but 
at least let him know that he is 
noticed. That is the first and last 
commandment in getting salesmen 
to give you a better day’s work. 

Teaching a man how to sell is 
like teaching him how to play golf. 
There are two ways to do it. 

One way is to take a bag of 
clubs and let him watch you play 
the course, then hand him the clubs 
and say: “That is how I do it; now 
you do it.” 

The other way is to give him the 
clubs, show him how to use one 
club at a time, making the most of 
whatever natural ability he has. If 
you were going to take up golf, 
which of these methods of coaching 
would you prefer? 

There are some managers who 
seem to think that the way to build 
salesmen is to have their men watch 
them sell, then imitate their meth- 
ods. They make no allowance for 
the difference in temperament or 
for the difference in experience. 
Unless the new man does exactly 
as the manager does, he is wrong. 
No effort is made to utilize the 
salesman’s natural qualifications. 
Yet that individuality, however 
different it may be, is going to be 
the big thing in that man’s success. 
It corresponds to the “style” of a 
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writer or the “personality” of an 
actor. 

A Chicago publishing house had 
a New York manager who had been 
a very successful salesman before 
being promoted manager. He was 
a man of tireless energy, a student 
of human nature and a good judge 
of men. He had no difficulty in at- 
tracting to his organization the 
highest type of salesmen. Yet, in 
spite of these qualities he was not 
successful. He was unable to hold 
his men after he had hired them. 
Only a small percentage were able 
to make enough money to maintain 
themselves. The high rate of turn- 
over dissipated whatever profit 
there might have been on those men 
who made good. His difficulty was 
almost entirely his ineffective 
coaching of new men. He just could 
not stop being a salesman. When 
he went out with a man he did all 
the talking. He insisted that they 
use his methods. His idea of teach- 
ing a man how to sell his way was 
to let the man watch him manage 
an interview. 

Now while it is true that there is 
one best way to sell anything, it is 
also true that no two salesmen are 
exactly alike. They think differ- 
ently; they react differently; they 
operate differently. So the wise 
manager takes that fact into con- 
sideration, and instead of saying: 
“Now you watch me and then do 


as I do,” he says to the man he is 
coaching: “Let’s make this call 
together, but you do the talking. 
I'll keep in the background. I want 
to see how you sell. Afterwards we 
will talk it over and perhaps I can 
give you a few pointers that may 
help you.” By taking this attitude 
the manager does not rob his sales- 
men of their individuality. While 
a few orders may be lost by that 
method of coaching, in the long run 
it is usually the most profitable for 
both the man and the company. 
What is good for the company is 
good for the manager. 

One well-known company’s in- 
structions to field managers are 
that on every trip they must spend 
at least one entire day with their 
salesmen. “On such a day,” the in- 
structions read, “the representa- 
tive should be instructed to go 
ahead with the regular calls that he 
would have made if you had not 
been present. You should not per- 
mit the representative to introduce 
you as his manager but should stay 
in the background at all such inter- 
views so that you can get a real 
line on the representative’s short- 
comings. After each interview or at 
the end of the day attention should 
be called to mistakes of omission 
and commission made by the sales- 
man. 

“On another day you might step 
in and handle interviews on such 


prospects as the representative has 
found difficult to close. Attention is 
again called to the warning above 
given that this willingness on your 
part to help the representative is 
not to be permitted to develop a 
feeling that the representative can 
depend upon you to close all of his ° 
difficult jobs. The only reason for 
your helping on such interviews is 
to show him that it can be done and 
not for the purpose of doing it for 
him.” 

Of course, no infallible rules can 
be laid down for coaching salesmen, 
because every salesman requires 
different handling. The totally in- 
experienced man must be coached 
differently than the man who has 
cut his eyeteeth as a salesman. The 
slow-minded man must be developed 
by different methods than the 
nimble-minded one. But as a rule 
those managers, who are most suc- 
cessful in building salesmen, are 
those who from the very start insist 
that their salesmen stand on their 
own feet. They develop a man’s 
self-confidence by letting him do the 
talking when calling together on 
customers. This plan has three 
other very definite and practical 
advantages: 

1. If a manager conducts the 
interview and fails to get an order 
he immediately loses prestige with 
his salesman. The salesman thinks 
to himself : (Continued on page 46) 





A MISTAKE the average sales 
manager makes in working with 
salesmen is to take the burden of 
the interview on his own shoul- 
ders and expect the salesman 
simply to watch how he does it 
and then try to imitate his meth- 
ods. A better plan is for the 
sales manager to stand back and 
let the salesman do the talking. 
In that way he has a better op- 
portunity of observing and cor- 
recting the salesman’s faults 

















CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


A Better Letters Clinic 


for the Average Business 


Conducted by L. E. FRAILEY 





ROBABLY one of the dan- 

gers we all have to fight 

hardest against in business 

is getting our noses too 
close to the grindstone. For most of 
the day, I have been reading and 
rating your letters. Some of them 
have been marked to appear along 
with these comments in the next 
issue of AMERICAN BustinEss— 
others held for later numbers. It 
has been my job to pick these let- 
ters apart without malice or mercy. 
The path of the critic is never 
smooth. I imagine that often you 
think I too, have had my nose too 
close to the grindstone—that I fail 
to see your letters in the broad 
perspective of the good they may 
accomplish. 

Yes, that could be true. The real 
test of your customer relations— 
by letter, by salesman, or by any 
other contact—is the good will 
they win or destroy. The strength 
of any business is the service which 
it renders, and how well that serv- 
ice is appreciated by the public. 
Assuming that you are selling an 
honest product, at a fair price, you 
have left only one problem. How 
can you make the contacts between 
your employees and the public so 
pleasant that folks will turn to you 
with faith and confidence? 

So letters count, don’t they? 
Count big. You can’t afford. to let 
a single letter go out of your office 
which does not radiate the spirit 
of good will, which does not win 


favor for your house. You cannot 


afford to let any man write a letter 
for your company unless he has 
the right mental attitude toward 
his job, the company, and the pub- 
lic. It’s the same with the clerks in 
your store, and the men who deliver 
your packages. If they cannot meet 
the public with cheerfulness and 
courtesy, they do not deserve to be 
on your payroll. 

What makes one letter click and 
ninety-nine others leave you cold? 
Don’t you know? Well, here is what 
I think. The letter that clicks is 
not really a letter at all. It’s a man 
reaching out through space with a 
friendly smile, and the desire to 
talk things over in man-to-man 
fashion. 

And it’s the company that writes 
the letter—not you or me. The 
company is bigger than you or me. 
The company has just one purpose, 
to make friends by rendering an 
honest service. Every letter that 
helps to achieve that purpose is 
good—every letter that works 
against that purpose is bad. There 
is no other measuring stick. 

So don’t worry too much about 
the rating I give to your letters. I 
am only trying to tear them «part 
so that you can build them again, 
stronger than they were before. But 
one question you should always ask 
—Does this letter reflect the true 
spirit of my company?” It takes 
no critic to answer that question. 
You alone can be the judge. But 
remember always that the friendly 
letter puts money in your pocket— 
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and the unfriendly letter takes it 
out. Believe me, that is true. 

The letters in the clinic this 
month are worth your serious 
study. They are not created out 
of air—they are actual messages 
that other business men have 
mailed to the public. Some, I think, 
are a credit to the companies which 
they represent, others are not. But 
they all went on their way—hope- 
fully striving to win new business 
—and they failed or succeeded ac- 
cording to their strength. 

All of these letters attempt to 
make a sale—even the one which 
thanks the buyer for an order. 


' That’s one way to get more orders, 


isn’t it? We all like to keep on buy- 
ing from the place where we are 
appreciated. I wonder sometimes 
why so many companies are blind 
to the power of the “thank you” 
letter. They work like the devil to 
get new customers—they give 
hardly a thought to the old. Don’t 
you think it is worth a postage 
stamp to thank a man for his 
order? Try it. You'll find the in- 
vestment as good as any you have 
ever made. 

Yes, they all try to sell something 
—from coal to insecticide. Insur- 
ance for the time when you are old, 
service for the car that gets you 
there and brings you back, a collec- 
tion system for the fellow who fills 
your teeth and waits for his money 
until they ache again—all interest- 
ing sales problems, maybe similar to 
your own. There is something real 
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and vital about this letter clinic— 
you can profit by the mistakes of 
others, you can see how some of 
them have gained their goals. 

A lot of interesting letters come 
to a business man in one month’s 
time, don’t they? Here’s one— 
written with a lot of snap and style 
by a young man who wanted a job. 
He said at the end, “Mr. Frailey, 
getting this job is life or death to 
me. I'll call you at nine o’clock in 
the morning to see if you will give 
me an interview.” Funny—life or 
death! I actually made sure to be 
at my desk the next morning at 
nine o’clock—but he never cailed. 

Another young fellow, two weeks 
ago, sent me unsigned letters on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday. Always he said, “I 
am the man with the big nose.” 
Really, it was a swell direct-mail 
plan to arouse my interest. And 
in the Thursday letter he told me, 
“Tomorrow I am coming in to see 
you.” So all day Friday I carefully 
examined all of the new noses that 
came my way. But the big one never 
came. If he did, at any rate I didn’t 


know it. Was it just a joke? That’s 
something I’ll never know, although 
I strongly suspect that he lost his 
nerve at the last minute. 

Here’s a letter from Time. There 
is a good letter man working for 
that magazine. His letters are al- 
ways original and interesting. This 
one begins by asking me ten ques- 
tions. For example, “Why is Hitler 
afraid to punish the spy whose 
beautiful aides he beheaded?” 
Darned if I know, do you? It’s an 
old trick to arouse interest—this 
asking of questions—but it’s al- 
ways a good one. 

Even office memorandums can 
have dash and sparkle. Here is one 
written by a man in our company 
to one of the branch managers. 
Such letters help to keep good 
morale and comradeship boiling. 


Dear Jimmy: 

Thanks for the information about Fred. 
I am glad in two ways that he is coming 
through—for his own sake, and because 
I would not want to hand you a lemon. 

I imagine he got a big kick out of that 
trip to Chattanooga. I still remember a 
couple of days I spent there. It was one 
of those balmy days you southerners brag 
about—you Know, shirt sleeves and sun- 


shine. The temperature was just ten de- 
grees above zero and the wind was blow- 
ing on top of Lookout Mountain about 
two hundred miles an hour. I had no 
difficulty walking at all. Like the daring 
young man on the flying trapeze, I just 
floated over that mountain with the great- 
est of ease. 

Then I went back to the hotel, con- 
tracted the croup, insipient pneumonia, 
and pernicious anemia. Had it not been 
for a nice old lady (really old) who came 
along that night with a big mustard 
plaster, I probably would have been 
buried on Lookout Mountain. As it was, I 
left Chattanooga the next day with a 
high opinion of Southern ladies who know 
their mustard, and a very low opinion of 
Southern gentlemen who boast about their 
climate. 

Keep me posted about Fred. He is a 
good kid, and I am grateful for all you 
are doing to help him. 

Your Yankee friend, 


Adjustment men can make or 
break plenty of good will. We have 
a young fellow who always seems 
able to make angry folks happy 
again. The other day he got a let- 
ter from a lady who had found a 
horsehair in one of our rye wafers. 
It was signed, “Yours in disgust.” 
Well, I won’t show you his letter 
or how he smoothed her ruffled 
feathers, but here was her reply to 
him. (Continued on page 46) 











The Frailey Rating Scale for Business Letters 
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How well is the letter groomed? Is the letterhead attractive without being wild? Are the grammar and 
unctuation correct? Does the letter sit nicely on the page? Is the typing good and free from erasures? 
joes the letter appeal to the eye as one easy to read? 





Are the words short and natural? Would the average person know their meaning? Is the letter free from 
“rubber stamp” expressions? Does it carry the distinction of simplicity? Is the language the same that the 
writer would use if he were talking to the reader? 





Has the story in the letter been well told? Do the facts seem complete? Is all the information presented 
that the reader needs? Does the letter “ring true”? Does the writer seem to know what he is talking about? 
Does the purpose of the letter stand out sharply? 


What kind of craftsman does the writer prove to be? Between the lines can you see the skeleton that all 
good letters must have? What about the star, the chain, and the hook—are they all there? Do the para- 
graphs cling together? Does the story move along? 


Does the writer succeed in getting himself into the letter? Does he take the reader on an interesting journey? 
Does he get out of the rut of the commonplace? Does the letter sparkle with originality? Is the i interest 
sustained from beginning to end? 


Will the letter win good will for the company? Is it free from sarcasm, ridicule, anger, and bluster? Does the 
reader get the impression that he is being well served? Is it a letter the writer would be proud to show to 
the head of his company? 


And now, beyond all of those six points, what general impression does the letter give? Does the writer 
seem to have accomplished his purpose? Does the letter do the job? 
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‘OBJECTIVE: To sell coal by notifying customers 





OBJECTIVE: To thank a new customer for an 
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Dear Mr. Jones: 


In just one minute you'll know how to add at least 
$10 to your net profits! 


You can finesse this neat little deal by using this 
card -- ordering an average-size car of Anthracite at 
once. Or you can profit to the tune of $20 or $30, 
etc., depending on the number of cars you can take 
care of now. 


Prices go up September 1. 
That's now definite. The advance amounts to 25 cents 
a ton on Stove and Nut, and 20 cents on Pea. Retail 
prices, too, will be boosted shortly; which means that 
you'll get extra net profits of not less than 20 to 25 
cents on every ton you order today. More, of course, 
if the retail price increase is more than ours. 


Here are the facts: 


Is it a good investment? Is it good business? 


I leave the answer to these questions with you, 
simply reminding you that the card will take care of 
everything if you get it started on its way back to 
me today. 

The minute is up. Was it worth at least $10 to 
you? 

Yours very truly, 






Dear Sir: 


Just to let you know that we appreciate the order 
that you favored us with the other day. You know how 
it is. New orders from old customers are always en- 
thusiastically received, but a first order from a new 
customer gives particular satisfaction. 


On any future orders you may place with us, we will 
do everything possible to render you a service that 
will be prompt, pleasant and satisfactory in every 
way. 


Thanking you for this expression of confidence in 
us, we are 
Yours very truly, 











You may remember the coal letter which went through our 
clinic a few months ago. My opinion was that it did not sell 
coal. This one was submitted by N. Bjornson, a very good 
letter man in Philadelphia. He says, “Here is a letter that did 
sell coal—over $14,000 worth in card orders alone, and it 
started a lot of telephones ringing in our various offices.” 
Bjornson consistently cracks my letter problems in Printep 
SALESMANSHIP. 

1. Appearance irreproachable—well-groomed letterhead and 
good typing. The rather short letter is nicely centered on the 
page. A girl with ability and pride must have done the work. 

2. Easy to read—mostly short words. Notice the pithy 
sentences. Notice how two terse questions stand alone to 


make one paragraph. That’s good craftsmanship. 
8. No nigger in the woodpile about the argument. The 
— is going up—“that’s now definite.” 


4. A beautiful job of letter-building. “In one minute you'll 
know,” gets the buyer’s attention. “The minute is up,” the 


buyer is told at the end. A fine — of getting continuity! 


And the facts in the middle are clearly presented 


5. Do I rate the letter too low on personality? Probably so. 
It’s difficult to put luster in a message about Anthracite. 


6. Spirit? Well, about the same comment. But I find that 
the buyer is being told—just a wee bit—to “take it or leave it. id 
That may be the best psychology after all. 


7. Does it do the job? Foolish to ask! Absolutely! Didn’t 
it sell $14,000 worth of coal? Rather remarkable job, I think. 












In sending this letter to our clinic, the writer said, “I am a 
young man of twenty-eight and run a business of my own. I 
did not have the opportunity of going through high school. 
To make up for this I am trying to develop myself by reading 
of the experiences of others.” Now, that’s great! This young 
man is going to come out all right. He has a serious purpose 
in life, and he is willing to go after what he doesn’t know. 
Not all education is acquired in school. The best executive 
I have ever known only went through the sixth grade. But 
do you know what he did? He got the books he had missed, 
and for five years, three nights a week, he studied those 
books in his own room. I have no patience with the young 
fellow who says he had no chance to get an education—it only 
means he was too lazy. Well, let’s look at the letter. 


1. The letter submitted appears to be a copy. It is on plain 
white paper in purple ink. I suppose, of course, the company 
has a letterhead which would make a better appearance. But 
as it stands, the rating must be low. The uneven typing also 
speaks for a poor typist. A good one would be worth the 
extra cost. 


2. The language has a certain sincerity which is pleasing, 
but the “rubber stamp” conclusion runs the grade down. 
Maybe I shouldn’t be calling my own wares but the writer of 
this letter should read the first two chapters in my little book, 
“Smooth Sailing.” They deal with rubber stamps and how to 
get rid of them. Anyway, don’t ever end a letter with an 
incomplete sentence. That’s old style—as obsolete as quill 
pens, hoop skirts, and powdered wigs. 

8. The writer pleads his case of appreciation rather neatly, 
don’t you think? Quite properly, he makes the message short, 
and he doesn’t gush. Simplicity always goes hand in hand 
with sincerity. If I were this man’s customer, I would believe 
that he really did appreciate my order. 


4. The carpentry, of course, is bad. That last sentence 
spoils the job. 

5. I think a personal note like this one might be oe, 2 
in the first person. The note the writer wrote to me had 
more human interest value than his letter. That’s a nice little 
sentence—“You know how it is.” A few short sentences like 
that help to give a talking tone to a letter which is very helpful. 


6. The spirit of the letter is unquestionably good. As I have 
stated, the appreciation sounds genuine. That’s the test. 


7. Yes, in spite of its faults, I believe the letter does the job. 
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card asking for information about annuities 


OBJECTIVE: To persuade the reader to mail a 








OBJECTIVE: To sell service te owners of DeSoto 
and Plymouth cars 
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1. Appearance ? 

2. Language . + 10 
3. Argument . + 10 
4. Carpentry . + 10 
5. Personality ? 5 
6. Spirit. . + 10 
7. Does It Do the Job? Yes 10 
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If a man of 60 came into your office today and 
asked for a position in your company would you give it 
to him? 


Not that you will be seeking a position at 60 - for 
no man who is even fairly prosperous now expects to be 
broke at any age. 





But wouldn't it be fine to know that when you are 
60 - no matter whether or not you will be short of 
funds, whether or not you will be out of work - your 
salary will be guaranteed to continue without inter- 
ruption to the very end of your life. 


The only man who will be sure of this - who will be 
wholly free to work or not as he pleases - is the 
Annuity Man. 


Why not begin today to put aside some of the YOUNG 
man's income in order to make sure of the OLD man's 
income. 


Fill out and return the enclosed card and the old 
Connecticut Mutual will send you the particulars of 
how to become an Annuity Man. 


Learn how this is being done both by clerks in 
small positions, and executives in large ones who are 
following a definite route for making their old age 
free from financial worry. 

Do it now. There is no obligation. 


Yours very truly, 


Dear Mr. Field: 


Your name has been sent to us by the DeSoto- 
Plymouth Motor Corporation because the dealer, from 
whom you bought your car, is not selling our line now, 
and we are anxious that your car continue to receive 
regular factory service benefits. 





We have been on Michigan Avenue continuously since 
1919 - nearly sixteen years - our service is complete, 
efficient, and courteous. All of our men are trained, 
have access to the latest and best service procedure, 
and are expert on DeSoto-Plymouth. We do not solicit 
"general repair work on every make" - we specialize on 
DeSoto and Plymouth cars. 


As an introduction, we offer you FREE our regular 
customer lubrication agreement - a service we have 
given each of our customers for the past three years, 
and which they use and repeat. If you will use this 
service regularly, your car will always be in good 
condition and You will enjoy it much more 


We want to get acquainted with you - come in soon! 


Cordially yours, 












1. The size of the stationery on which this letter is written 
is 74% by 10%. There are many who argue against these 
smaller sizes—folks who like to stick to the beaten path and 
rebel against anything different. But there are two objections 
to the smaller sizes; they are a nuisance to the file clerk, and 





The man who sends this letter to our clinic says, “{ have 
been trying for a long time to evolve a fetching annuity letter 
—one that will get the cards back.’’ So you can see this is not 
a “close the sale” letter. It only seeks to break ground for 
personal selling. 

1. The stationery is dignified and modest—the letter finely 
typed. The combination gives the impression of stability and 
integrity—qualities the reader wants when he buys insurance. 

2. You will have to compliment the writer on his choice of 
short words. Is it not a relief to read such a letter after some 
of the long-winded, big-worded ones that so frequently come 
your way? 

$. There seems to be a screw loose in the argument. [t must 
be that second ph. Why start by reminding the reader 
that he can’t get a job at sixty, and then quickly telling him 
he will not need to worry about that? Isn’t the whole case 
resting on the assumption that the reader is quite likely to 
need the annuity when he is old? If not, then why buy it? 
He should worry his reader. That’s the trouble, I think, with 
this letter. It 4 doesn’t get down to brass tacks. 

4. Not a bad carpenter. Starts his letter with a question, 
ends with a command. I think the card is mentioned too soon, 
or else it needs to be mentioned again in the last paragraph. 


Perhaps, “Do it now. Sign the . The day will come when 
you will be glad you did. 
5. Too mild, this letter. The subject is one for emotional 


treatment. It’s a question for heart-to-heart talking. Insur- 
ance men can put more human interest in their letters than 
they usually do. 

6. I pen | give the letter five or ten on spirit—so let’s make 
it ten. The sixth paragraph is the most human. 

7. Based on my own reaction, and I 
for an annuity, the letter does not do t 
without one. 


I am a prospect 
job. T’ll go along 





they are only good for short letters. Just the same, this one 
looks quite trim and nifty. 


2. The language is a mixture of sugar and salt. 1 can never 
understand why a merchant or dealer speaks of “our line.” 
Be more specific. Notice, too, the formal phrase, “have access 
to the latest and best service procedure.” But the last two 
paragraphs are nicely done—the words are short and natural. 


8. This letter goes, of course, to a preferred list. The readers 
are car owners and they must have service. Their dealer has 
closed his shop. They are logical prospects for the writer. The 
two arguments—good workmen and a free lubrication agree- 
ment—are quite convincing. That’s why later I decided the 
letter probably did the job. 


4. The carpentry is better than the average. The “star” is 
fair, the “hook” very good. “Come in, soon,” makes a nice, 
friendly ending. The letter is short enough to invite easy 
reading. 


5. Not much personality in this message. I wonder some- 
times if you know what I mean by personality. Do you? Well, 
read again the description in my rating scale. “Does the writer 
succeed in getting himself into the letter? Does he take the 
reader on an interesting journey? Does he get out of the rut 
es the commonplace?”” You can’t read this letter and then 

y “yes” to those questions. 


6. The spirit is better. Because of the last line, I have rated 
the letter plus on this point. “You will enjoy it much more,” 
is another friendly touch. 


7. Probably the letter got some new business—how much 
only the writer could tell us. But it could be made to do a 
better job. I’m sure of that. 

















